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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Munsters have sustained two serious disgraces this week— 
their Jew Bill has been thrown out in the Lords; and they have 
gained a victory in the Commons by eating their old words on 
the Colonial system. 

The Lords Spiritual and Temporal have vindicated their inde- 
pendence by rejecting the Oaths Bill. From the singular tame- 
‘ess of the debate, one would scarcely have expected that the 
Peers would have exercised so much spirit; but they probabl 
felt encouraged by the hesitating manner of Lord John Russell 
in doing the suit and service for his London seat. A duller de- 
bate was seldom sustained; enlivened by few sallies. Lord 


Brougham contributed a sortie against Dr. Wilberforce for sup- 
posing that judges are mere tools to administer the law, bound 
'y 








fixed rule. The Archbishop of Canterbury's respectable 
Station and character forbid his connexion of the Jew Bill with 
the revolutions on the Continent to be taken as a joke; but the 
Bishop of Oxford’s new argument against the bill must certainly 
be banter. He anticipated danger from the admission of a Jew, 
lest his wealth should attain for him an undue influence. No 
doubt, formidable influence might be exercised by some Jews 
sitting to overawe and coerce their debtors in the making of 
laws; yet surely Members ought to maintain their independence 
by their conduct. But Baron de Rothschild is no Shylock ; 
and if the proverbial wealth of the Hebrew is to ess such an 
overwhelming influence, the more shame te the Christians who 
are enslaved an influence so low—the more shame to the 
spiritual instructors of a people so debased. 

The immediate consequence of the ion of this bill has 
heen Baron de Rothschild’s acceptance of the Chiltern steward- 
ship, and his coming forward as a candidate for the seat which 
he vacates. The necessity or advantage of the resignation, when 
he did not mean to withdraw, is not self-evident. Such a course 
has been followed before, but not, we believe, without some com- 
pulsion, or some change which made it decorous. Wilkes, who 
was so obstinately reelected, had been expelled. Sir Robert Peel 
resigned his seat for Oxford University, because he saw cause to 
change his course on an important question connected with the 
tenure of the seat. Other statesmen have done the like on other 
occasions for similar reasons. But there is no reason to suppose 
that either Baron de Rothschild or his constituents have changed ; 
so that unless he were to vacate his scat for the purpose, bona 
fide, of admitting to his place an effective Member tree to speak 
and vote, there appears to be no useia resigning. The hubbub of 
anew election may serve the Whigs in some way intelligible to 
Whigs—by “pressure from witheut,” or as a cover to their 
failure. 1t may also serve those traders in “ agitation” the Par- 
Tiamentary agents. But it will hardly advance any public 
interest. 

In a most lucid exposition of the actual system, or rather actual 
defiance of system which prevails in the Colonia! administration, 
Sir William Molesworth proposed a method of introducing har- 
mony and order. He showed in what way many of our Colo- 
nies are debarred from che reputed birthright of Englishmen, 
self-government; how in those which professedly possess free 
jostitutions the representation is a sham, the Colonies being 
governed by a minonty in the Legislative Assembly acting in 
conjunction with a majority of Crown nominees in the Council ; 
how expense is lavished on the Colonies without practical benefit 
to them or us; and bow the resources of colonization, pregnant 
with benefit both te parent country and colony, are wasted for 
wart of detinite rvies. He proposed a Royal Commission to in- 
vestigate the prizciples which ought to regulate the Colonial ad- 
ministration ; so as to establish a settled standard, for the guid- 
ance of successive Ministers, by which some sort of accord might 
be introduced into the rule of the Colonial Office. Ministers 
met this motion with a style of argument that merits no 
name but that of prevarication. Mr. Hawes declared that 
the inquiry would be impracticable and il!usory,—impracticable, 
[Latest Epition.] 


~ 


| 


from the complicated nature of the Colonial wants and griev- 
ances; illusory, because the Commission could not report under 
five years. He objected to things not contemplated by Sir William 
Molesworth, who called for no judgment on specific grievances, 
attacked no person; but, by raising false issues, Mir. Hawes 
seemed to be contradicting Sir William, and at all events diverted 
attention. Mr. Labouchere and Lord John Russell reéchoed Mr. 
Hawes with an unanimity which proved the defence to have 
been arranged in council. They assume that all is as it should 
be; the speeches they used to make in Opposition notwithstand- 
ing. The only thing wanted, besides Sir James Stephen—still 
present—was the conjunction of Hawes and Grey with that as- 
tute closet politician. Lord John avows a great aversion from 
any course which tends to fixity of principles: the absence of 
tixity is the price, he says, of freedom. It is best to take u 
each question as it is wanted: the only requisite to that empiri- 
cal plan, he says, is that the Colonies should be “ reasonable” in 
their demands, and that Ministers should be “ moderate.” Now 
the contemporary fects show how far Lord John’s is a practical 
suggestion. At present each question is taken up as it arises; 
and as there is no settled principle for dealing with such ques- 
tions, the Minister is always at a loss, always unprepared, always 
dilatory, often rash and wrong; and hence we have disaffection, 
stoppage of supplies, rebellions. To say nothing of J ord Grey’s 
demands on various colonies, are the demands of the colonists i 
British Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica, the Cape, New Zealand, an 
other colonies, “reasonable” or not? if not, Lord John’s plan is 
thrown down by a living refutation; if those claims are reason- 
able, why are they not granted? 

In all these instances, and several others besides, the dispute first 
arises about some unsettled principle; it continues because there 
is no agreement on principles; it would cease, or would never 
have arisen, if settled principles were distinctly laid down, If a 
Commission composed even of Ministers themselves were to record 
such a settlement of principles, it would be better than nothing. 
At present they wander in ignorance, because they have not 
searched. They do not know what it is they ought to grant to 
colonies, what to exact—what are Imperial, what Colonia claims. 








Yet Imperial claims might easily be specitied, for they all fall 


| within four categories,—international communication, which 


must be conducted by the Imperial Government; inviolability of 
the Empire, which includes defence in war; inviolability of the 
subject, the Englishman looking to his Supreme Government that 
none of his fundamental rights be infringed ; inviolability of the 
Crown, defended by the law of high treason, which should be 
administered by Imperial authority. The disposal of all affairs 
not specifically reserved in such categories should be given up to 
the Colonies, absolutely. We can imagine but one reason for not 
doing so—that it would also be the surrender of patronage. That 
Ministers have themselves no settled views on these matters, is 
proved by their newest Colonial measure, Mr. Hawes’s Australian 
Constitution Bill—that ignis fatuus, which again disappeared! 
and yet again glimmers in the Votes and Proceedings as “ Aus- 
tralian Colonies (No.2) Bill”—‘“second reading deferred till 
Monday ”! 

But if Ministers remain in this stationary or rather retrograde 
condition, and if they obtain the amount of unthinking support 
usually given to “the Government,” opinion has made great way 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone’s speech is an event : 
it not only proclaims sound doctrine, but marks out a tan of 
the official class as a qualified master of that doctrine, as a states- 
man prepared to act upon it. And with him go nearly ninety 
Members of the House—ninety men stepping out from all poli- 
_ sections, to support a more positive and enlightened Colonial 
policy. 

Mr. Pearson has at last contrived to renew his debate on Prison 
Discipline—adjourned from May the 15th to June the 27th; 
rather too long an interval in the thread of discourse for the most 
ingenious “ piecer” to reunite it. After a feeble and vague decla- 
ration of Ministerial notions, which do not let one know whether 
the Government is to stand by existing plans or to it an 
experiment on Mr. Pearson’s, his motion was withdrawn till 


| “ next session.” 


Mr. Spooner’s Protection for Women Bill was more fortunate. 
Sir John Jervis spoke against the second reading with the most 
crushing proof that the bill is impracticable and self-defeating ; 
and then he walked out of the House without voting, while other 
members of the Government reinforced the majority for the 
measure! In fact, they have not the “ pluck ” to stand by their 


/ own opinion: they think the bill absurd, but think also that i¢ 


looks respectable “ to affirm the principle ” ; so they join in giving 
Mr. Spooner a delusive victory, to maul him at leisure in the 
later stuyes, 


ty 
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The dullness of the political world negatively lends a sort of 
interest to the few political displays which have taken place in 
theatre and dinin m. The Protectionists have had a great 
¢¢ demonstration ” in Drury Lane Theatre, to found a kind of Anti- 
Anti-Corn-law League—a Dogberry and Verges association to 
shut the stable-door after the robber has galloped off upon their 
favourite steed. The “ aristocracy ” are joining with the farmers 
to don the cast-off clothes of the League. It is remarked, how- 
ever, that Lord Stanley staid away,—not liking, perhaps, to be 
the Anteros to the Eros of the original League, Mr. Cobden. 

He has selected for the display of his political opinions, in all 
their vigour and pride, the hospitable and neutral board of the 
Lord Mayor. By way of being impartial, Sir James Duke, who 
not long since entertained Ministers and Ministerialists, now en- 
tertained Lord Stanley and Protectionists ; and Lord Stanley re- 
paid him by a full-dress review of his Protectionist and lordly 
sentiments—a thundering manifesto of his standing by his order 
and his cause, apropos to nothing in particular. 

Sir Robert Peel and his friends behaved better, when the civic 
hospitality came round to their turn. Although Sir James Duke 
was less guarded,—for an eulogy on his chief guest betrayed him 
into very decided avowals of political sympathy,—yet Sir Robert 
judiciously kept off the ground so temptingly opened to his foot- 


guarantee, but that it ought to be as + as heaven itself, from whence we 
r. 


derive it, or, as was eloquently said by Fox, ‘ 
e * Tuque prior, tu parse, genus qui ducis Olympo ’— 
venturing to think that Christianity may show most of her own s 
associates with her and lifts to her own level what may be most re 
applying to high places the same beautiful maxim that ought to pervade the com. 
mon concerns of daily life, ‘Do unto others as you would that others do unto you’; 
I feel that 1 am.tendering no advice which it is unbecowing of your Lordships 
either as Peers of Parliament_or as Fathers of the Church to follow, when I cal] 
upon you to admit to Parliament this long oppressed race, as a great measure of 
retribution for the wrongs and errors of the past.” 

The second reading was supported by the Duke of CLEVELAND; who 
had changed the opinion he formerly held, because two of the three main 
objections which influenced him to oppose the bill introduced in 1830 were 
removed; other subjects having no better right than the Jews to sit in Par- 
liament are no longer excluded, and it is no longer true that persons whose 
Christianity may be doubted are excluded, from Parliament. The Arch. 
bishop of DuBLin deemed the question before the House to be, not whether 
the Jew is a fit person to sit in Parliament, but whether the electors should 


pirit when she 
pulsive to her, 





be tied by restrictions. Heaven forbid we should think of depriving men 
of all the rights they might possibly abuse! Having already admitted per- 
sons who make use of their places to disparage and damage the Established 
Church, we must either go forward or retrace our steps—must again ex- 
clude all, or remove this last barrier. ‘The Earl of WickLow supported 
the bill, on the ground that the second oath presses on members of their 


| Lordships’ House who cannot take their seats without taking the oaths; 


steps ; avowed himself removed in earnest from office and the and he observed that the 5th clause, which alone concerns Jews, might be 


party 


single exception to the rule of excluding contemporary politics, | 
by an eloquent exhortation to encourage the City in its scheme to | 
promote the redemption of Ireland. 





The French Government adheres to its false position, at home | 
and abroad. M. de Tocqueville does not repudiate the liabilities 
entailed upon him by his predecessors and his colleagues, but has 
openly taken his place among the new order of Doctrinaires. In- 
terpellated by M. Mauguin, as to the safety of France amid the 
intrigues of reactionary crowned heads to crush the Republic, ani 
by M. Savoye, a naturalized German refugee, as to the relations of 
the Paris Government with the insurgent parts of Bavaria and 
Baden, M. de Tocqueville made some curious avowals, not less by 
his manner than by the terms of his reply. He accused the Ba- 
varian and Baden insurgents of having had an alliance with the 
Paris conspirators of June, and admitted that the French Go- 
vernment had given a negative aid to the Prussian Government 
in resisting those insurgents. He denied that there is any 
crowned conspiracy against France, but avowed that there would 
have been one if M. Ledru-Rollin and the Red Republicans had 
attained a majority in the French Assembly. He did not disavow 
the recently published correspondence of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
explaining how the French intended to replace the Pope. By 
his whole manner, the author of Democracy in America avowed 
sympathy with the Monarchical Governments of Europe, and 
antipathy for those insurgent peoples who are emulating the 
Parisians. We can well understand how a political philosopher 
may advocate constitutional Monarchy; but not how the Minister 
of a revolutionary Republic can join in maintaining the Louis | 
Philippes of Europe on their seats. 





In Italy and Germany, there is no change of the general as- 

ct of affairs. The Baden insurrection is all but suppressed, 

ome is all but taken: General Oudinot’s final effort, however, 
is still deferred ; Baden and Bavaria are not yet reduced to obe- 
dience. France awaits, as an offering to her offended “ honour,” 
the victory which will consuunmate her disgrace in the eyes of 
Europe, even as the barbarians are to this day execrated for the 
destruction of the Alexandrian Library. Civilized France is 
waiting to write herself down in history as the emulator of the 
Goth, the Saracen, and the Turk. 








Debates and Proceedings in WBarliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, June 25. Spanish Relations: Conversation--Irish En- 
cumbered Estates Bill, passed through Committee -Adjourned at 7h. 40m. Tuesday, 
June 26. Parliamentary Oaths Bill, thrown out on second reading— Adjourned at 12 h. 
30m. (Wednesday morning.) Thursday, June 28. Affairs of Rome: Conversation— 
Irish Encumbered Estates Bill, read a third time and passed—Adjourned at 6h. 40 m. 
Friday, June 29. Administration of Justice (Vancouver's Island) Bill, second reading 
—Adjourned at 7h. 5m. 

[Time occupied in the four sittings, 13 h. 55m. 
—_——_————. since the beginning of the Session, 185 h. 53m.) 

House or Commons. Monday, June 25. Irish Transportation for Treason Bill, read a 
third time and passed—Irish Poor-relief Bill, in Committee— Australian Colonies Bill, 
withdrawn by Mr. Hawes, for informality, and Australian Colonies (No. 2) Bill ordered 
to be brought in—Adjourned at Ih. 15m. (Tuesday morning.) TJwesday, June 26; 
extra noon-sitting till 4h: evening sitting commenced at 5h. 30m. Irish Poor- 
Relief Bill, in Committee—The Colonies: Sir William Molesworth’s Motion, de- | 
bated and negatived—Adjourned at Ih. (Wednescay morning.) Wednesday, June 
27; noon sitting. New Writ for London, on Mr. Rothschild’s acceptance of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds—Prison Discipline: Mr. Pearson's Motion and Sir Henry Halford’s 
Amendment withdrawn—Bankrupt and Insolvent Members Bill: Doubt raised by Mr. 
Goulburn— Protection of Women Bill: debate on secund reading, interrupted by Ad- 
journment of the House at 6h. Thursday, June 28. Irish Poor-Relief Bill, in Com- 
mittee— Counted out at lh. 45m. (Friday morning.) Friday, June 29. Diplomatic 
Intercourse with Spain: Statement by Lord Palmerston—Irish Poor-Reliet Bill, in 
Committee—Small Debts Act Amendment Bill (to abolish Palace Court), read a second 
time—Adjourned at 1 h. 20m. Saturday morning, till noon, 

{Time occupied in the six sittings, 45 h. 50m. 
since the beginning of the Session, 712h. 7 m.} 


PARLIAMENTARY OaTHs. 

The second reading of the Parliamentary Oaths Bill in the House of 
Peers was moved by the Earl of CaRr.isvx, in a persuasive speech, which 
dealt more particularly with the religious objection, and closed with this 

oratioun— 


form, nsindp 








the view which, to the best of my ability, I have been enabled to 
that that Christianity which we profess, and which we regard as 





our brightest inheritance and best possession, needs nut any outward bulwark or 


| sphere.” 
| bishop of CanrerBurY, the Bishop of Exeter, and the Bishop of Ox- 
| FORD. 


struggles for it; eulogized his old comrades; and made a rejected in Committee. The Earl of Suorewspury regarded the measure 


as a necessary carrying out of the great principle of civil and religious 
liberty, now so interwoven with our constitution. The Duke of ArcyLy 
contended, that inasmuch as the House had already admitted every school 
of philosophical opinion—one school indeed, namely the Unitarian, which 


| ke did not think Christian—this remaining exclusion was irrational and 


unjust. 

‘The bill was opposed by the Earl of EGLinton, as essentially the same 
that had already been rejected by their Lordships, much to their honour. 
The Earl of WincHELSEA, also opposing, took God to witness that he bore 
no ill feeling against the Jews, but daily remembered them in his prayers. 
Earl Nevson thought that the Jew himself was his own excluder, by hopes 
that unite him to an alien nation, whose country is in “ another hemi- 
The bill was also opposed by the Earl of Desart, the Arch- 


The last-named Prelate urged the risk threatened by the power of 
money : there was especial danger now in increasing the money power. 

It might at some future time be of the highest importance to a body of Jews 
living on the Continent of Europe to have certain members of their body mem- 
bers of the Legislature in this country. How could their Lordships calculate 
how many such members such constituencies as those to which he bad referred 
might at some future time return to Parliament? There was great danger now 
in the Legislature being supported by wealth altogetber separate from other con- 
siderations. 

He also replied to the argument founded on the present admission of Jews to 
various offices. A Jew might be intrusted to administer the laws which he might 
not safely be allowed to make. It was precisely the same thing where they em- 
ployed a man to ascertain the measure of goods of acertain fixed standard weight: 
all they had to see was, that he had honest intentions and understood the weights. 
But if they went to the man to make the weights without his knowing the value 
of those weights, the question was entirely different. 

These two arguments aroused Lord BrouGuam, otherwise intending to 
take no part in the debate, after the fatigue of hearing appeals. 

So, then, Lord Coke was ignorant of the nature of equity and of law; and 
judges were mere tools—mere instruments of the law; and, according to his right 
reverend friend, there was no such thing as discretion in judicature. (Great 
laughter.) Oh, would that his right reverend friend had sat with them in ap- 
peals today! would that he could bave tasted the ease of a bench of law! 
would that he could go for relief into a court of equity! He would then find how 
little a judge was a passive tool, how little he was a lex loguens. He would soon 
find how deeply the office of a judge and of a sheriff affected the lives, the liber- 
ties, the rights and properties, of his fellow subjects. But the Jew was already 
admitted to the office of elector: he could choose Members of Parliament, and his 
monry had some weight amongst the lawgivers. 

; The Bishop of Oxronp—" I spoke of the effect of money upon the constituen- 
cies. 

Lord Broucuam thanked his right reverend friend for the admission; for if 
the Jew’s money might have such an effect’ amongst his fellow Members of Par- 
liament, he was already an elector, where his money could have its influence 
amongst his fellow electors. 

On a division, the second reading was negatived by 95 to 70 Peers 
present—majority against the bill, 25; so the bill was lost. 

EXEMPTION OF MEMBERS FROM ARREST. 

In Committee of the House of Commons on the Bankrupt and Insolvent 
Members Bill, Mr. GOULBURN mooted a radical point. The exemption 
from arrest was a privilege of the House not conferred by statute: if the 
intention were to waive that privi‘ege, as the House had twice declared, 


| the proper way to proceed would be »y resolution, and not by act of Par 
| liament. Mr. Wynn, who from infirmity addressed the House sitting, threw 


his weighty authority on Parliamentary usage into the scale with Mr. 
Goulburn; aud, on the suggestion of Mr. Law and Sir Joun RomIty, it 
was agreed, against the objectiuns of Mr. Morrart, to report progress, in 
order to allow time for considering the subjtct maturely. 

CoLoniaAL GOVERN¥ENT. 

Before making the motion of which he haa given notice, Sir Wi.L1AM 
Moveswortu presented a petition which he had just received from Wel- 
lington in New Zealand— 

“ It is signed by no fewer than 741 men, a very iarge proportion of the adult 
population of that settlement, which contains about 4,40 souls. The petitioners 
state that their reasonable expectations of obtaining representative institutions 
have been disappointed ; that their Governor has establisted a form of government 
repugnant to their feelings and inefficient for good gove-nment; and they pray 
that Parliament will not sanction any measure which will ¢elay the introduction 
of representative government into the Southern settlements of New Zealand. I 
heartily support the prayer of this petition; first, because I believe that the pe- 
titioners are in every way well qualified to enjoy representative institutions; and 
secondly, that with representative institutions New Zealand wold soon become 
one of the greatest and most flourishing colonies of the empire.” 

Sir William Molesworth proceeded to move an address to the Queen, 
---- “praying that ber Majesty will be graciously pleased to appwnt a Com- 
mission to inquire into the administration of her Majesty's Colonial Possessions, 
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with the view of removing the causes of Colonial complaint, diminishing the cost 
of Colonial government, and giving free scope to individual enterprise in the busi- 


of . 
~~ began his speech with a brief notice of the origin and growth of the 
British Colonial system. 

“ By far the greater portion of our modern Colonial empire is of recent acquisi- 
tion; all of it, with the exeeption of the Plantations in the West Indies, and two 
or three old colonies in North America, has been acquired within the last ninety 


jnidad and other West Indian islands, Ceylon, and New South Wales, in the | 
interval between 1768 and 1797; the rest of Australasia, New Zealand, the whole | 


ew: most of it within the last fifty years: for instance, the Canadas in 1759; 
r 


of South Africa, British Guiana, the Mauritius, Malta, the Ionian Islands, Heli- 


d, Hongkong, and Labuan, are not (as the noble Lord the Prime Minister | 


once called them) precious inheritances from our noble ancestors, but have been 
added to the British dominions since the beginning of this century. These colo- 
nies have been acquired for various reasons. Some we conquered because we 
gradged the possession of them to rival powers, and fancied that the might of a 
nation was in proportion to the extent of its territory; others we held as outposts, 
on the plea of protecting our own trade and injuring the trade of other countries; 


and others we occupied as places of punishment fo cur criminals. Thus, our | 


Colonial empire consisted chiefly of conquered provinces, garrison towns, and 

js. Their government was intrusted to a central authority in England. The 
invariable tendency of such an authority is to grasp as much power as possible, 
and to resist every measure which seems likely either directly or indirectly to 
diminish that power. In conformity with these tendencies, the Colonial policy of 
Great Britain was framed; and the Colonial Office laid claim to omnipotence and 
infallibility in all matters concerning the Colonies. 
nized in this country, and scarcely disputed in the Colonies. But of late years it 
has been contested, not so much within as without the walls of this House; and 
every colony has repeatedly and energetically protested against it; and now the 
conviction is daily gaining ground throughout the empire, that our Colonial sys- 
tem is not well suited either to the state of Great Britain or of the Colonies.” 

He traced the causes of this awakened and altered opinion— 

“First, within the last quarter of a century Great Britain has begun again to 
colonize, and on a much greater scale than ever before. During that period, at 
least 2,000,000 of persons have migrated from this country; half of them have 
gone directly to our independent Colonies of the United States; the other half to 
our dependent Colonies, whence a large portion of them have reémigrated to the 
United States. This great emigration, though chiefly directed to our independent 
Colonies, has made the subjects of colonization and colonial government matters of 
deep and increasing interest to a large portion of the community, especially to the 
humbler and middling classes: for there is scarcely one amongst them who has 
not some acquaintance, friend, or relation, in one of the Colonies or about to emi- 
grate; and also many of the aristocracy and gentry have friends or kinsmen re- 
siding in the Colonies as Governors or in other situations of trust and profit. In 
consequence of this great emigration, the relations between Great Britain and her 


dependencies have been greatly changed; and there ought to have been a cor- | 


responding change in her Colonial policy, which was framed without reference to 
any emigration except that of convicts. Secondly, public attention has been very 
much directed of late years to Colonial questions by the writings of distinguished 
men, who have carefully investigated the economy of new societies, examined into 
the principles of colonial government, and attentively studied the subjects of coloni- 
zation and emigration, with the view of relieving the economical difficulties of the 
United Kingdom and of planting the uninhabited portions of the globe with com- 
munities worthy of the English name. Of these writers Mr. Wakefield is the 
most eminent: by his writings he produced a profound impression on the minds 
of some of the ablest men of our day—as, for instance, John Mill, Grote, 
and others; and there are few persons in this country, who have paid 
much attention to Cvlonial questions, who will not readily acknowledge, even 
when they do not adopt all Mr. Wakefield’s conclusions, that they are deeply 
indebted to that gentleman for a considerable portion of their most valuable 
knowledge of matters relating to the Colonies. Thirdly, public opinion has 
been much directed of late years to Colonial questions in consequence of the dis- 
cussions which have taken place with regard to free trade and the Navigation. laws, 
and which have led to so great a change in our commercial policy. . . . . . 
Again, the attention of Parliament and of the country has of late years been con- 
stantly occupied with Colonial questions, in consequence of a series of remarkable 
events in the Colonies, which have annually occasioned heavy demands to be 
made on the public purse. In the course of the last fifteen years, the Colonies 
have directly cost Great Britain at least 60,000,000. in the shape of military, 
naval, civil, and extraordinary expenditure, exclusive of the 20,000,000L. paid for 
the abolition of slavery. The total direct cost of the Colonies has been at least 
80,000,000/. in the last fifteen years.” 

The results of the policy maintained at such enormous cost, Sir Wil- 
liam illustrated, in Canada, by the two rebellions and the civil strife, with 
a third rebellion impending; in the West Indies, by the slavery-compensa- 
tion, ruin of the planters, stoppage of supplies, insurrections, &c.; in South 
Africa, by the repeated Caffre wars; in Ceylon, by bad finauce, riots and 
disgracefully savage punishments; in Australia, by convictism; in New Zea- 
land, by bad government, and aboriginal warfare; in Western America, by 
the Vancouver's Island affair. The eighty millions spent on the Colonies 
would have taken out 4,000,000 of emigrants to Australia, or the whole 
Celtic population of Ireland to North America: yet all our Colonies do not 
contain more than 1,000,000 persons of British or Irish descent; while 
there are now at present as many British subjects in the United States of 
America. The export trade to all our subject Colonies does not exceed 
9,500,000/. a year, while in the independent Colonies of the United States 
it is 1,500,0001 more. Judging of the tree by its fruits, these results show 
that there must be grave errors and defects in the Colonial policy of the 
British empire. 

“ That policy has few defenders out of this House; no defenders in it except 
Official ones: for whenever the honourable gentleman the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies rises, and with matchless courage and undaunted determi- 


nation maintains that nothing can be more perfect than our Colonial policy, that | 


nothicg can be more judicious than the conduct of the Colonial Secretary, and 
that nothing can be more praiseworthy than all the appointments made by bis 
noble friend, a solemn silence reigns around him, scarcely, if ever, interrupted by 
a faint cheer.” 

Many of the most important of these disastrous events have occurred 
since the present Secretary of State took office— 


; 


no faith in its recognized organs in either House of Parliament: astate of 
opinion notorious, dangerous, and much to be regretted. 

This motion was the natural sequel to other motions which showed the 
necessity for inquiry,—Mr. Baillie’s, on British Guiana and Ceylon; Me 
Adderley’s, on convict emigration to the Cape of Good Hope; Lord Lin- 
coln’s, on Vancouver's Island; Mr. Scott's, on our Colonial system; Mer. 
Roebuck’s, on amendment of the Colonial system; with other motions, of 
which notice has been given, by Mr. Hume and Mr. Milner Gibson. 

The inquiry he proposed would arrange itself under three heads—1. Co- 
lonial government; 2. Colonial expenditure; 3. Emigration or colonization. 

1. An inquiry should be made into our system of Colonial government, 
with a view to remove the main causes of Colonial complaint. Sir Wil- 
liam quoted Mr. Charles Buller’s remarks on the faults of the system,—its 
arbitrary character; its government from a distance, on second-hand an@ 
onesided information; its secrecy and irresponsibility; its subordination £o 
parties and cliques; its constant procrastination and vacillation, its heart- 
breaking injustice, and continual disorder. Although after Lord Grey's 
attacks on the Colonial system much was expected from his coming into 
office, Mr. Buller’s description applies as closely as ever it did. Under the 
existing system, even in those Colonies which enjoy representative consti- 
tutions—in all except Canada—the representative institutions are shams 
rather than realities; the Colonial Office generally attempting to carry om 
the government by means of a minority in the Assembly acting with a 


That claim was long recog- | majority in the Council nominated by the Colonial Office. 
P ge | . 


“ The consequence is, a perpetual straggle between the majority of the repre- 
sentative Assembly and the party of the Colonial Office—a struggle carried on 
with an intensity of party hatred and rancour happily unknown to us: each pa 
rejects or disallows the measures of the other party; thus legislation stands still, 
and enmity increases. After a time, the supplies are stopped, and a dead lock 
ensues; then the Imperial Parliament is called on to take the part of the Colonial 
Office, and a constitution is sometimes suspended. Next, to preserve order or to 
put down rebellion, the military force is augmented; and, finally, a demand és 
made upon the purse of the British people, who have invariably to pay the piper 
at every Colonial brawl. Within the last fifteen years events of this kind have 
taken place in most of our largest colonies—in both the Canadas, in Nova Scoti 
Jamaica, and British Guiana; aud they seem likely to be repeated in Jamaica 
British Guiana.” 

“ Ignorance, negligence, and vacillation, are three inseparable accidents of our 
system of Colonial government. Ignorance is the necessary consequence of the 
distance which intervenes between the rulers and the ruled; negligence is the éa- 
variable result of the want of efficient responsibility, and the responsibility of the 
Colonial Office to Parliameot is merely nominal in consequence of the ignoranee 
of Parliament with regard to Colonial affairs; and whenever there is either ig- 
norance or negligence, there vacillation must also exist.” 

He censured the system, not individuals. “ My object is to prove that our Co- 
lonial policy works ill, and produces discontent and complaint in the Colonies— 
not because it is specially maladiministered, but because it is an essentially faulty 
system, which cannot be well administered. My motion is not intended to bea 
vote of censure on the Secretary of State for the Colonies: for, in my judgment, 
the Colonies have not been worse governed by the present Secretary of State for 
the Colonies than by any one of his pre!ecessors who have had equal oppor- 
tunities of so doing. I know that a different opinion on this subject prevails both 
in this country and in the Colonies; that in consequence of former speeches made 
by the present Colonial Minister, very exaggerated expectations were formed of 
what he would do when in office—that those exaggerated expectations have been 
dieappointed—that that disappointment bas been embittered by the injudicious 
praises of friends and subordinates; and that hence his name is most unpopular: 
but, in my opinion, it would be @ great mistake to suppose that either his re- 
moval from office, or any mere change in the staff of the Colonial Office, would be 
of any real benetit to the Colonies. The fault is in the system.” The Colonial 
Office governs forty-three communities, with various races, tongues, religious insti- 
tutions, laws, and customs. The Office comprises the Secretary of State, two 
Under Secretaries, one Assistant Under Secretary, a chief Clerk, and twenty-three 
inferior clerks; in all, twenty-eight persons. The two first are removeable; the 
three superior functionaries—collectively called by Mr. Buller “ Mr, Mothercoun- 
try "—are the real governors of the Colonies. They are screened from responsi- 
bility by the political fonctionaries, who rarely retain office more than two years 
at a time. No division of labour is practicable. There is not one official to each 
colony, and the Secretary is responsible for all. 

“If he could divide his time equally between the colonies, as there are forty- 
three of them, he could give about a week a year to the affairs of each separate 
colony; but to no single colony could he at one time spare a week of continuous 
attention, for every colony more or less requires bis attention simultaneously. 
one time he can only give a few hours to one dependency, then a few hours to an- 
other, and so on, turn and turn about, traversing and retraversing, in his imagina- 
tion, the terraqueous globe—flying from the Arctic to the Antarctic Pole—burry- 
ing from the snows of North America to the burning regions of the Tropics— 
rushing across from the fertile islands of the West Indies to the arid deserts of 
South Africa and Australia—like nothing on earth or in romance save the Wan- 
dering Jew. For instance, one day the Colonial Secretary is in Ceylon, a finan- 
cial and a religious reformer, promoting the interests of the coffee-planter and 
casting discredit on the tooth and religion of Buddha; the next day he is in the 
West Indies, teaching the economical manufacture of sugar; or in Van Diemen’s 
Land, striving to reform the fiends whom be has transported to that pandemo- 
nium. Now he is in Canada, discussing the Indemnity Bill and the war of races; 
anon he is at the Cape of Good Hope, dancing a war-dance with Sir Harry Smith 


| —(Loud laughter)—and his Caftre subjects; or in New Zealand, an unsuccess- 


ful Lycurgus, coping with Honi Heki; or at Natal, treating with Panda, King of 
the Zoolahs; or in Labuan, digging coal and warring with pirates; or in the midst 
of South Africa, defeating Pretorius and his rebel Boors; or in Vancouver's Island, 
done by the Hudson's Bay Company—( Laughter)—or in Port Phillip, alias Vie- 
toria, the chosen representative of the people; or in the Mauritius, building forti- 
fications against a hostile population; or in the fair isles of the lonian Sea, enjoy- 
ing, I hope, for the sake of my dear friend Mr. Ward, « life of luxurious ease and 
perfect tranquillity. (Cheers and laughter.) Thus the most incongruous events 
succeed each other, and are jumbled together in the brain of the unfortunate Se- 


| cretary of State for the Colonies, as in the wild dream of a fevered imagination; 
| and ere the unhappy man has had time to settle one grave Colonial question, an- 


“ For instance, the alleged renewal of the war of races in Canada; the stop- | 


Race of the supplies in British Guiana and Jamaica; the mismanagement of the 
affre war, with peculation, extravagant expenditure, and no accountability; the 
rebellion of the Buers, with the foolish extension of our empire in South Africa; 
the hasty transportation of convicts to the Cape of Good Hope; the strange igno- 
rance of the financial condition of Ceylon, with its lamentable and disgraceful 
Consequences: the abandonment and the renewal of transportation to Van Die- 
men’s Land; the blunders about the constitution of New Zealand, and the transfer 
of Vancouver's Island to the Hudson's Bay Company. (General cheering.) The 
honour of all these events belongs to the administration of the present Secretary 
of State fur the Colonies.” 

Public opinion condemns the Colonial policy of Great Britain, and puts 








other of equal importance presses on his wearied and worn-out attention.” 

This system ought to be revised. A Commission should draw a broad dis- 
tinction between those Colonies which have or ought to have representative insti- 
tutions, and those of the Crown Colonies which are unfit for free institutions. It 
would also consider what is the best furm of local government for those Crown 
Colonies which are unfit for free institutions. 

2. Colonial expenditure. Sir William went over an array of figures to 
show how much money has been devoted to public works, how much must 
be spent to complete those works, and how much is locked up in works 
which cannot be finished for a considerable time. In Mauritius, where de- 
fences may be necessary against an alien domestic enemy as well as an ex- 
ternal enemy, it is proposed to expend 5,000/. a year on coast-works, which 
will not be completed for forty years. In the Cape of Good Hope, our 
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Ordnance expenditure is only beginning; for we have advanced the 
boundary of Caffraria and taken military possession of it: yet no one 
knows how this money has been expended. Sir William ridiculed the old 
“ prestige of might” argument in favour of retaining colonies by armed 
strength, which reminded him of the fable of the ass that went abroad in 
a lion's skin; a dangerous fallacy in time of peace, a costly mistake in 
trusting to military force rather than good government for the mainte- 
nance of the empire. He would call the “ prestige of might” argument 
the sham lion fallacy. 

“ If the Commission which I propose should be appointed, it should inquire to 
what extent it is necessary or politic for us to keep troops or build fortifications 
in our Colonies; whether we ought to do so in any colonies except in our strictly 
military stations; what colonies should be considered to be military stations; and 
what is the best mode of checking and controlling our huge Ordnance expendi- 
ture in the Colonies, which at the present moment is without check or control. 
This inquiry appears to me a very im t one; for I feel persuaded that with- 
out a very considerable reduction in the military and naval expenditure on ac- 
count of the Colonies, no considerable reduction can be made in the cost of the 
Colonies, or, in fact, in the general expenditure of the British empire.” 

Sir William contrasted the salaries to British Colonial Governors with 
the salaries of State Governors in the United States, which they exceed 
by nearly nine times. 

It would be a question to be considered by the Commission, whether all or some 
of the Colonies whieh pay for their Governors should not be permitted to elect their 
own Governors, and to determine the amount of their salaries; or, on the other 
hand, if it be deemed expedient that all the Governors should be appointed by the 
Imperial Government, whether they ought not to be paid out of epestal funds ? 
In those Colonies which have, or ought to have, free constitutions, the representa- 
tives of the people are the best guardians of the public purse. But in those 
Crown Colonies which are unfit for free constitutions, it would be for the Com- 
mission to ascertain what checks exist, or ought to exist, against lavish expendi- 
ture. 

3. The Commission should inquire into colonization and emigration. 
It should determine whether or not convict emigration is to continue— 
whether the benefit to Great Britain from convict emigration so far ex- 
ceeds the injury to the Colonies, that on the whole the empire is a gainer 
thereby. 

“With reference to free emigration, I do not recommend that the Commission 
should inquire into the expediency or the practicability of the great schemes of 
emigration or colonization which have been lately proposed with a view of re- 
lieving the economical difficulties of the United Kingdom. I recommend that the 
inquiry should be confined to ascertaining the nature of the obstacles which stand 
in the way of individual enterprise in colonizing, and which impede emigration to 
the Colonies. During the last twenty-five years, three-fourths of the emigrants 
—last year 188,000 out of 248,000—went direct to the United States; and more, 
no doubt, reémigrated from Canada. I ask, why do emigrants prefer the United 
States to the British Colonies? I ask this question not from any feelings of jea- 
lousy of the United States. For I look upon those states as the greatest, the 
most am, and most useful children of England; for their inhabitants I enter- 
tain the strongest regard and affection. I rejoice that we are assisting them in 
peopling their far West. I rejoice at everything which promotes their interests 
and redounds to their honour. I believe these feelings are entertained and re- 
turned by the instructed and reflecting men of both countries: I believe that 
trade, emigration, and similarity of institutions, are daily strengthening the ties 
between Great Britain and her independent Colonies; and thence I augur the 
happiest consequences to our race. But, in the same manner as I might ask why 
emigrants prefer one British colony to another, so I do ask what turns the tide of 
emigration from our dependent to our independent Colonies? and I answer, Colo- 
nial Office government, convict emigration, and other causes, which a Commission 
would be able to ascertain and point out to the House.” ‘ 

The Commission should attempt to ascertain what powers ought to be 
reserved for the Imperial Government, and what intrusted to the local 
Legislatures. The effective classification of such subjects would have 
spared the House many a useless debate upon Colonial questions. 

“T am convinced that upon the practical settlement of these questions the 
maintenance of our Colonial empire mainly depends. I believe that the stability 
of that empire is in imminent danger from their non-settlement; first, in conse- 
quence of the Colonial discontent engendered thereby; secondly, in consequence 
of the opinion, which I am sorry to say is thence gaining ground in this country, 
that these Colonial questions are insoluble, and therefore that good Colonial go- 
vernment is impossible—therefore, that colonies are nuisances and burdens—and 
sorta the fewer they are in number, and the sooner they are got rid of, the 

tter.” 

Sir William explained that he proposed a Commission, because the 
subject would be too extensive for a Parliamentary Committee. He 
suggested that the Commission might consist of five persons; say, one 
from each section of the House of Commons, representing the Ministers, 
Sir Robert Peel's friends, the Protectionist party, the section to which Sir 
William himself belongs; and to them he would add one of our most dis- 
tinguished economical and political thinkers, such for instance as Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion, and spoke earnestly in its support. 

Mr. Hawes declared the motion to be impracticable and illusory. Sir 
William Molesworth had shadowed out none of the causes of Colonial com- 
plaint, or he would have seen how impracticable are the remedies. In the 
West Indies, for instance, the complaint is, that their misfortunes began 
with Mr. Canning’s resolution in 1823, which led to Emancipation, and 
that led to their subsequent misfortunes and ruin: was it meant to open 
the whole subject of slavery and the slave-trade? If so, he protested 
against it. In New South Wales, the complaint is the minimum price of a 
pound per acre for the waste lands. He ridiculed the five gentlemen sit- 
ting—not, of course, in hateful Downing Street, but in Whitehall, or some 
newly-furnished apartment elsewhere, and discussing a form of government 
for every complaining colony— 

There was to be a Free-trader here, and a Protectionist there, somebody to 
represent this, somebody to represent that; and when this happy family were con- | 
gregated, each one was to propound his opinions; and when they had joined them 
all together, in due time they were to produce their report. He might safely pre- | 
dict that such a report would prove to be one of those admirably-written compo- | 
sitions which mean nothing; or the result would be that the evidence alone woul 
be priuted, and no report at all would be made. 

‘The motion is singularly ill-timed, when many important questions have | 
been settled by his noble friend, in a large and comprehensive manner. 
Lord Grey had done more towards laying down large principles than any | 
of lus predecessors. Liberal changes in our Colonial policy have been 
suggested by the Committee of Council. A constitution for New South 
Wales has been drawn up by Sir James Stephen; whom also Mr. Hawes | 
bepraised. The colonists of New Zealand have had a constitution given | 
to them; but it was suspended, because the colonists themselves have ob- 
jected to it, As to reductions of Colonial expenditure, reductions have 











been made in Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, and elsewhere. As to the 
West Indies, Mr. Hawes read statistical accounts to show that they are 
rapidly advancing in prosperity, and free trade would be their salvation, 
New South Wales has enormously increased in population and production. 
Thirty-one colonies are protected at a cost of no more than 1,000,000/— 
not a large sum for their vast extent. Sir William Molesworth's speech 
went to abandon the Colonies altogether; and Mr. Hawes opposed his mo- 
tion because the proposed Commission would paralyze a great department 
of the Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE looked at the question not so much with reference to 
the precise terms of the motion, as to its general scope and effect. 

The object, as he understood it, was not to fasten charges on those who admi- 
nister the Colonies, here or elsewhere, but to come to some rule and principle as 
to the future administration of our Colonial empire. Admitting that upon many 
points Lord Grey is equal to any, and on some points superior to many of his pre- 
decessors,—admitting his ability, industry, and good intentions, and the activity, 
watchfulness, and general fitness of the es whom he selects to carry out his 
views and policy,— Mr. Gladstone still could not hesitate to express the opinion 
that the Secretary of the Colonies has been led in some cases into serious errors, 
which have greatly aggravated the previous difficulties. The House should take 
some means to prevent the recurrence of such errors, and should not rest satis- 
fied, as is commonly the case, with leaving everything in the hands of the Go- 
vernment. They should consider the immense mass of business which the Colo 
nial Secretary must look to in detail at a vast distance from the spot, and neces : 
sarily dependent on partial information,—and before a despatch is answered a 
change of Ministry may take place. In nine cases out of ten, it is impossible for 
the Minister to draw the attention of Parliament to Colonial questions; and in the 
tenth the attention of Parliament is obtained on account of the party-spirit ex- 
cited by certain Colonial questions. There is an objection to a Commission, that 
it would diminish the responsibility of the Minister: but if the business is too 
great and the responsibility is too large—if the responsibility, in fact, becomes 
no responsibility at all—that objection loses a great deal of its force. It is a sig- 
nificant fact, that the Government have themselves already made an arrangement 
to which the very same objection might be made; for it applies to Co 
lonial Committee of the Privy Council. The objection would “ply even 
were that body composed entirely of members of the Administration; but when 
that is not the case, does not the objection now taken to the appointment of five 
gentlemen, whose images the Under Secretary for the Colonies sees in the dim 
perspective, apply to the Committee of Council, which has been the object of his 
praise? Sir Smee Stephen is a member of that Council, and not a political offi- 
cer; and in the same category would be the five gentlemen of the Commission. 
Mr. Gladstone knew how objectionable Commissions were, and admitted that it is 
our general rule to transact business without their aid; but we have in some cases 
recognized it as a sound principle, that when the business of a particular de 
ment is too large to be coped with by that department, we should call in the aid 
of a Commission—as in the cases of the Church and the Poor-law. He men- 
tioned as an argument for a Commission, and in correction of a boast by Mr. 
Hawes, that the course which the Select Committee on Guiana has recommended 
is materially different from that taken by Lord Grey—with respect, for instance, to 
the reduction of the salary of the Governor. 

Mr. Gladstone cnasiel ¢ Mr. Hawes that there are many questions connected 
with the Colonies, particularly those involving Imperial policy, which should be 
sedulously excluded from this Commission—the policy of free trade, for instance, 
ought not to be considered by any five gentlemen of such a Commission as this, 
But he proceeded to his duty as a —— of the motion, of showing that there 
are cases where the labours of such a Commission might be of great service. In 
the first place, it would be most useful that a body of well-selected gentlemen 
should consider what are the general rules that should be followed in the esta- 
blishment of new colonies. Lord Stanley to establish a new colony 
North of New South Wales; and 14,0007. or 15,0001. of public expense was in- 
curred: but Lord Grey thought it inexpedient to go on, and the settlement was 
abandoned. Several successive Secretaries thought it not n to sanction 
a settlement of the Auckland Islands; Lord Grey thought differently, and gave 
his sanction. This changeful uncertainty of practice was a practical evil. He 
did not know that such a question could referred to Parliament; but he 
thought it possible that a Commission might lay down general principles appli- 
cable to such cases, which would assist the Colonial Minister when right, and 
keep him within bounds when wrong. 

Another case, which came under the consideration of the House last year, and 
he was sorry must have another long discussion this year—the case of Van- 
couver's Island—was of itself enough to show the absolute necessity that some 
measure should be taken for the purpose of checking the arbitrary will of Colonial 
Secretaries respecting unoccupied territories. “I think it is too much to say that 
the fate of large portions of the surface of the earth, which according to the 
view of several Members of this House should be considered of great value with 
respect to their prospective social capabilities, should depend upon the will of any 
man who may condemn them to perpetual sterility, or within one degree of it. 
There is also the case of Jamaica, which should undergo the review of able and 
impartial men appointed for the purpose. (Mr. Hawes—“ Of the Committee of 
Council.”) The honourable gentleman says, ‘of the Committee of Council’— 
therefore he agrees with me as to the necessity for such aninquiry. I am glad to 
find the question between us is not the broad question of oe but merely the 
question of detail as to whether the best mode of settling the question is by a 
Committee of Council or by a Commission. Then there is the New Zealand 
question, with respect to which it would be most valuable to have such a body of 
rules prepared as the ability of the gentlemen composing the Commission would 
enable them to lay down.” He alluded with some pain to the relative position of 
Parliament and Government in reference to the granting of representative insti- 
tutions to New Zealand—to the passing of the Constitution Bill in 1846, with 
such precipitancy that the first step taken by Parliament in the next session was 
to retrace its own steps, suspend for five years the constitution it had granted, 
and delegate to one man the whole authority of Parliament. “In considering 
this question, we should not consider the concession of free institutions as some very 
great gift from us to them; but we should consider that when we are giving them 
free institutions we are doing the greatest grace and favour to ourselves, not only 
on account of considerations of public economy in this country, which is closely 
connected with the improvement of our Colonial system, but use it is our in- 
terest to give them strong and healthy powers of self-development; and where we 
wish to have it, we can only bring it out by enabling the people to learn by prac- 
tice the management of their own affairs. With respect to the case of New Zea~ 
land, we should never have permitted those zigzag proceedings—this rapid ad- 
vance, followed by as rapid a retreat—this stultification of ourselves; and the 
Secretary of State, instead of being at liberty to concoct a system of Colonial 
philosophy for himself, should have been able to refer for information to a body of 
men chosen by the Executive Government,—information which | am sure they 


would be able to furnish to him. Ido not know whether my feelings may be 


shared by gentlemen on the opposite side of the House, but next to my desire to 
see the powers of the colonists enlarged where it may not be impolitic, is my 
anxiety to see them restrained from managing affairs not theirown. 1 waut tuhave 
a sound definition of those questions that are Imperial questions, and carefal pro- 
visions laid down for the purpose of reserving those questions fur our discreuior. 
(“ Hear!” from the Treasury-bench.) Ob, you think I refer to Canada? We'l, 
I do refer to what has occurred in Canada, and I regret there was not such a d’s- 
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tinction Jaid down there in reference to Imperial and Colonial questions. My doc- 
trine is that such questions should be inquired into and clearly defined. I don't 
say that human foresight would be able to cover every imaginable case that may 
arise, but with respect to Colonial and Imperial questions I would define the 
exact line. That is donein!America by the line that is drawn between the Federal 
and the General Government.” 

Much good might be done by the Commission in clearing up the point whether 
or not our system of military defence in the Colonies is not needlessly expensive. 
In the case of the Cape and Caffre war, every farthing of the money was actually 

t, or the obligation to spend it contracted, before Parliament heard a word on 

e subject. The case of the Cape suggests another point—the relation between 
our colonists and the aborigines with respect to their boundaries. Though he did 
not think the root of the evillay in the Colonial Office, there have been instances of 
yacillation and capricious change, most discreditable. Some years ago, it was re- 
solved to effect the repression of the Caffres with a strong hand; in 1835 philan- 
thropy was at high-water mark, and the Colonial Office was obliged to abandon the 
stringent system and yield up a great portion of territory: for some years philan- 
thropy has been at low-water mark, and has not interfered inconveniently; and 
philanthropy being ata discount, very short work was made with the Caffres—we 
undid our cession of territory, made enormous additions, and pursued a course of 
territorial aggrandizement exceeding all example. So with the treaty of Waitangi. 
“Jn the year 1840, the treaty of Waitangi was entered into without a disventient 
voice: it recognized the rights of the aborigines, and even went something beyond 


what sound reason might suggest: but that treaty of Waitangi has since been | 


disparaged in public despatches. I do not ask the House to decide whether the 
treaty of Waitangi was right, or whether the principles laid down by Lord Grey, 
in 1846, were right; but I say both were not right; they are in diametrical oppo- 
sition to each other: and it is not for the honour of the country, when dealing 
particularly with aboriginal tribes, that our policy should be marked with such 
vacillation, for it leads to imputations of bad faith. But if we had the assistance 
of such rules as a well-chosen Commission would lay down, we could never get 
into such difficulties, because a uniform course would be pursued by the Govern- 
ment from the first to the last moment of the transaction. I am now speaking 
of the relations of the aborigines with respect to land; but there is ano- 
ther question to which I must request the attention of the House, and 
that is, the management of the land after it has been acquired by the 
Crown, and regularly constituted colonies have been established. In the 
year 1842, the Land Sales Act was passed; and that act has been the cause 
of discontent in New South Wales. It passed through the House of Com- 
mons without attracting the attention that such a measure deserved. That was 
no fault of the House of Commons, for it was occupied at the time by other mat- 
ters which were more imperative; but ii was a great misfortune that such a ques- 
tion should be dealt with in such an off-hand manner, because we are at present 
entirely at sea with respect to that act. I donot believe that the honourable gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of the Colonies approves of that act, and from his 
speeches I think he would wish that act at the bottom of the sea. We are at 
a loss to know who should have the control of that wild land. We are in 
uncertainty about it; and the consequence is, inequality in our dealings 
and the ap; ce of injustice. New South Wales, though not so poem 
as Canada, contains about 200,000 of our fellow subjects, men of the same 
race and blood as ourselves; and they are under the absolute and unmiti- 
gated control of this act of Parliament, though they believe almost without 
@ dissentient voice that the impolicy of that act is actually ruinous to 
them. We might come down here and say they are all wrong and we 
are right; but we hold that doctrine? Are there five men amongst those 
who hear me who have a fixed conviction that the price of wild Jand in 
New South Wales yo not to be less than twenty shillings an acre? The 
act is entirely a dead letter so far as we are concerned; but although it is a 
dead letter to us, it is as a yoke of iron to them, restraining their freedom of 
action in matters in which they feel 7 interested.” Then there was the 
uestion of transportation; a problem which perhaps nobody will be able com- 
pistely to solve, yet one on which the labours of the Commission might save us in 

ture from much of that vacillation of successive Secretaries which has so 
great] ravated the difficulties of the subject. 

In nee ir. Gladstone allowed the in:possibility of dealing simultaneously with 
all these subjects, but the Commission might devote its labours to those which 
press most heavily on the colonists: thus we might at once promote their good 
and render material aid in the duties of their government. If we direct our minds 
steadily to the promotion of the good of the Colonies, we need not fear for the 
connexion. On the contrary, he believed, that would be the way to maintain the 
connexion, and to maintain that which he esteemed more important than a mere 
— connexion—namely, the love of the colonists for this country, and their 

‘ire to imitate the laws and institutions of the great country from which they 
spring. 

Mr. Lasoucuere took Mr. Hawes’s line, though more modestly. He 
was not ashamed of our Colonial system, and could not agree to the pro- 

vote of censure on that system. He could not imagine what practi- 
cal benefit would result from delegating the high functions of Government 
to a Commission. 

If the Commission was intended to represent Parliament, he did not see on 
what constitutional principle the House of Lords could be omitted. He alto- 
gether objected to delegate to a Commission those duties the responsibility of 
which ought to rest on the Government. He was not quite sure as to the inten- 
tions of the right honourable gentleman opposite—whether he intended that the 
Commission should be a standing Commission, to whom matters ought to be re- 
ferred from time to time, or to be appointed upon particular occasions for a spe- 
cial pu Perhaps it might be desirable to refer the question of transporta- 
tation, and that of the management of wild lands, to a Commission: but that 
would be quite different from setting up a standing Commission to receive all 
the grievances which might be sent from the Colonies, and whose functions it 
would be impossible to define. He did not see how such a Commission could act 
without assuming the executive functions. The question of the constitution to 
be given to different colonies was one to be considered with advantage by such a 
body as the Committee of the Council of Trade; but that was a distinct matter 
from having the same or similar questions disposed of by a body of Commis- 
sioners independent of the Executive Government. 

Mr. GLapsrTone explained, that he did not contemplate a standing Com- 
mission, but merely one of inquiry. 

Mr. Scorr supported the motion, with an especial reference to New 
South Wales. 

Nothing was clearer than that, from the apathy of Parliament, the Colonial 

is alone responsible for all measures relating to Colonial administration. 

The bill for establishing a constitution in New South Wales was passed through 

all stages in both Houses of Parliament without one single observation from any 

individual but Lord Monteagle, which occupied exactly four lines in “ Hansard "— 

—— excepting the introductory remarks of the Minister who brought forward 
measure. 


Mr. AppDERLEY also supported the motion, in a short speech, which em- 
braced a good many points. 

The ments employed against the Commission for which Sir William Moles- 
worth asked would apply to all Commissions whatsoever. Commirsions were 
called in only on extraordinary emergencies, to deal with large princip'es and 
large questions; and if that was the ob‘ection in this instance, it would pre- 


clade them from aeteins any Commission for settling large questions. The 
report of the Committee of Council which Mr. Hawes boasted of as an authority 
for the Government Australian Bill, was, it seems, the production of one man— 
Sir James Stephen. Though it was ably written, there were flaws in it; and the 
bill that had been founded upon it was utterly unsatisfac The Colonies re- 
monstrated against the present system; and that was echoed by this country. 
Great Britain was nationally interested in providing a wider field for her emi; 
tion. Every one said that this subject must be inquired into. Committees 
been refused. Then how was Parliament to deal with it? 

Lord Joun Russeve restated and amplified Mr. Hawes's objections; 
added illustrations from history, maxims from political philosophy, opi- 
nions from himself; and he quoted statistics of population and imports, to 
show the growth and prosperity of Canada and New South Wales— 

Here was an increase in the population and wealth of two colonies only to 
which a parallel could scarcely be found in the history of colonization. He as- 
serted, then, that there was some presumption in favour of that system which the 
| House was now called upon to condemn. 
| Upon the general principle, he should be little disposed to recommend to the 
adoption of the House the appointment of any Commission whatsoever which was 
to lay down rules for the limitation of the Imperial authority on the one band or 
of Colonial liberty on the other. The best way to preserve those limits was to use 
forbearance on either side; to consider each question that arose upon its own 
proper merits; so that on the side of the Colony there should be no desire to put 
forward unreasonable demands, and on the part of the Imperial Government no 
wish to restrain any freedom the exercise of which was beneficial to the Colonies. 
If rigid and fixed rules were to be laid down, the very interpretation of those rules 
| must lead to disputes; bitter feelings would be excited; and, so far from putting 
an end to difficulties, that very provision for so doing would increase them. . 
The man who perhaps had written with the most force, with almost mathematical 
| precision, and with the greatest beauty of language on questions of politics— 

tousseau—declared at the end of his life, that politics after all was but the science 

of circumstances and modifications; and that the particular questions to which 
rules were to be applied, and the particular countries in which laws were to be in- 
troduced, were to be considered by the statesman, and not solely according to any 
abstract theory. 

There being so many difficulties in Colonial government, and so many ques- 
tions upon it having arisen of late years, Lord John could not wonder that the 
present motion should have found favour in that House. It would have been a 
different matter if a Commission had been proposed to inquire into some parti- 
cular question—as, for example, that of the waste lands. Questions of that na- 
ture were fit for such an inquiry: but with regard to the general Colonial go- 
vernment, it was better to leave it to be dealt with by the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown, subject afterwards to the control and supervision of Parliament. 
That was the free constitution of this country. He was told it was inconvenient 
to have changes of policy. That was true. There was no change more inconve- 
nient than a change in our Foreign policy. A change in the opinion of that 
House, which made it necessary for the Minister for Foreign Affairs to resign, 
brought another Minister into that department, though there was no part of our 

licy in which it was more important to have a steady political bearing. The 
Bageer of Russia had a great advantage in this respect, because, from the year 
1815 to 1849, he had had but one Foreign Minister, who had held continually 
the same language, followed the same policy, and treated all foreign powers ac- 
cording to that invariable and unchangeable policy. He had thus a great ad- 
vantage over us in this. The case was similar with regard to our Colonial pe 
licy; and so it was with many other departments of the Government of this 
country. But if we meant to have a free and not adespotic government, we must 
be content to pay this price for the advantage. 

Sir Witt1aM MoLesworrtn, in reply, said that he did not contemplate 
any standing Commission. Neither did he insist upon the very terms of 
his motion: they might be modified, and the range of the inquiry could be 
clearly defined by the instructions to the Commission, which would rest 
with the Executive Government. 

The House divided—for the motion, 89; against it, 163. 

PREVENTION OF SEDUCTON. 

Mr. Spooner moved the second reading of the Protection of Women 
Bill, on Wednesday, with assurances of the great care it had received 
in the other House from one of the chief legal authorities of the coun- 
try; but he admitted that it was still susceptible of improvements, and he 
offered ready submission to good alterations. Mr. Anstey objected, that 
the bill was onesided and illusory; it did nothing to protect men against 
solicitation; and he moved that it be read a second time that day three, 
months. Mr. Hume inquired what new evidence had been laid before the 
House of Lords? 

Had inquiries been instituted, for example, in the Universities, for the purpose 
of getting information on this subject? No persons were better able to give evi- 
dence than those who had been connected with the Universities. It would have 
been satisfactory, for example, if the Proctors of the two Universities had been 
examined; and no one was wore likely to be able to give information than the 
right reverend Prelate who brought the bill before the House of Lords. 

The AtToRNEY-GENERAL took exception to the bill as unnecessary: 
the law is already able to accomplish what the bill aims at: in fact, the 
bill would weaken the present law, and lessen the protection already given 
to women. He was in favour of protection, but this bill was very imper- 
fect. Appealed to by Mr. Spooner, on the ground that he had rendered 
valuable assistance in a former session, Sir GEORGE GREY now refused to 
give assistance to a bill confessedly inadequate, on the ground of having 
| once supported a bill really adapted to meet the evil; which bill the other 
House rejected. Mr. AnsTEY's motion was negatived, by 130 to 6. 
| Sir George Grey and Sir John Jervis not voting, Mr. Mi-ner Gipson 
| 





| 








complained that they, who had been so eloquent upon the deformities of 

the bill, left the small minority so completely in the lurch; for tomorrow 

the names of the minority would go forth as if they were supporters of all 
| those immoralities of which they had been hearing! Mr. Hume was sur- 
| prised at Mr. Gibson, and exhorted him to more moral courage and less 
| dread of minorities. He moved the adjournment of the debate: in the 
| the midst of the conversation that ensued the clock struck six; and the 
Speaker adjourned the House. 
| "An attempt was made on Thursday to proceed with the bill; but Colo- 
nel Satwey and others objected to doing so at a very late hour; and the 
debate was again adjourned, just before adjournment of the House itself. 

Prison Discip.ine. 

The debate on Mr. Charles Pearson's motion for a Committee on his 
plans of prison discipline, adjourned from the 15th of May, was renewed 
on Wednesday. Sir Henry Hatrorp moved, as an amendment, for a 
Committee on the system of prison discipline applied to prisoners at pre- 
sent in confinement in England. Lord Manon, Mr. Ropert PaLMER, 
and Mr. Denison, engaged in a general defence of the Separate system; 
advancing the customary arguments and classes of facts. Mr. Hume in- 
sisted on the necessity of attacking crime by compulsory education. Sir 
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Gwonce Grer gave some facts to show that the Separate system is 

than the ofd ways; instead’ of dearer, as Mr. Pearson maintains. The 
Members generally advised Sir Henry Halford not to press his amendment 
at. so late. a. period in the session; and Mr. Hume, in a friendly spirit, 
urged the same suggestion on Mr. Pearson. After some conversation of 
gn encouraging tenour to both Mr. Pearson and Sir Henry Halford, the 


amendment andthe motion were both withdrawn; with announcements 


that they would be renewed at the beginning of next session. 
TRANSPORTATION FOR TREASON IN IRELAND. 

The third reading of the Transportation for Treason Bill was op- 
posed by Mr. Napier and others as an ex-post-facto law; by Mr. Suar- 
man CRAWFORD as unconstitutional; and by Colonel Rawpon aud 
others on grounds of mercy, transportation being held a severer punish- 
ment than the State prisoners would undergo if this bill were not passed. 
Mr. Rernovps calculated that the transportation of those prisoners would 
have cost not less than 1,000,000/. of public money—for troops, &c., before 
and after the prosecutions. The motion that the bill be read a third time 
that day three months, was negatived by 159 to 27. The bill was read a 


third time. A motion by Mr. Aysrey to substitute “imprisonment during | 
the Queen's pleasure, or banishment,” in place of “transportation,” was | 


mogatived by 146 to 21. The bill then passed. 
Irish EncumBerep Estates. 
On the third reading of the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill, Lord 


GamPBELL. mace some cursory allusion to the alterations introduced by | 


the Select Committee, for the purpose of showing that the bill would con- 
fer as good @ title as before; and that the decision of the Commissioners 
would be binding, and therefore protected from the proceedings of any 
other court, high or low. He was much gratified to learn that there was 
@ prospect of colonization under the auspices of the Corporation of Lon- 
don, in imitation of the example which had been set by the same body in 


the reign of James the First. 
The Earl of GLENnGALL observed, that very considerable delusion existed 


on the subject; and that parties taking waste lands in the far West, in 


France, Rome, anp ENcranp. 

On Thursday, the Earl of ELLENBoRovGH originated a conversation in 
which he tried to draw forth further information touching the position of 
this country towards France in Roman affairs. 

He asked, whether Lord Lansdowne was prepared to lay on the table the let-. 
ter from her Majesty's Ambassador acknowledging the. communication made te, 
the French Government concerning the interveution in Rome? 

The Marquis of Lanspowns replied, that no communications had passed be 
| yond those already laid on the table of the House. [The instructions issued by 
M. Drouyn de Lbuys to the French agents at Vienna and Gaeta, respecting the 
| French expedition to Civita Vecchia, enclosed in a note to Admiral Cécile, 
| French Ambassador in England] All subsequent communications had beeg 
| verbal. 
| Lord Extennoroven said, that in making those verbal communications the 
English Ambassador must have acted on instructions: would Lord Lansdowne 
lay those instructions before the House ? 

The Earl of ABERDEEN reminded Lord Landowne, that when he asked for the 
statement of the Austrian Ministry, he was told that no communication had been 
made by the Austrian Government to this. Government: it now appeared that.the 
| French Government had equally made no communication, except indirectly, by 

communicating despatches addressed to its own representatives: Lord Aberdeen 
asked for the corresponding document issued by the Austrian Government. 

Lord LanspowNe replied, that the Austrian document had only been read. te 
| our Foreign Secretary. Of the French document a.copy had been left.with the 
Foreign Secretary. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN rejoined, that the French Ambassador also was onl; 
instructed to read his despatch. No doubt, the Austrian Government 
equally consent to the publishing of its communication; and what he wanted to 
know was, whether the Austrian Government was not a great deal more satisfac- 
tory than “ this stuff” [the French correspondence }. . 

ord LaysvowNe not distinctly replying, Lord ABERDEEN repeated his in- 
uiry. 
. Lard LANsDOWNE thought the noble Earl must ag, * have seen the com- 
munication. He had no objection to lay it on the table. The Austrian Govern- 
ment had now presented the communication in form; which had not been done 
| when he last spoke on the subject. “% 
| Lord Srancey asked, whether it was correctly stated, that after the unjusti- 


* Joyce's Country” and the like, would find that their speculations would fiable attack of the French Government on Rome, the English Government had 


end in downright failure. 
The bill was. read a third time, and passed. 
Irisn Poor. Rettier. 

In Committee on the Poor-Relief (Ireland) Bill, on Monday, Mr. Star- | 
FORD moved am-amendment on the maximum clause; and, to compensate | 
“ the surpassing folly” of Mr. John O'Connell's exclusion of reporters, he | 
saised a. new discussion, comprising most of the arguments already familiar | 
ou the general principle of such a bill. The bill found the same opposers | 
as at former stages; Mr. ConNEWALL Lewis taking on him the burden of | 
amswering objections, and finding the same supporters among the Irish 
Members that have before declared themselves in favour of a maximum 
rating. Mr. Horsman threw some vigour into the later stage of the dis- | 
oussion by strength of language and bold enunciation of principles— 

We knew, he said, what was the average duration of life in Ireland, but it 
really remained for the bill now before the House to show what was the average | 
value of life in that. country. It was just seven shillings—it was not worth | 
geven-and-sixpence; seven shillings was the sum the Poor-law Guardians were 
authorized to give; at three half-crowns the poor man was knocked down to the | 
undertaker. And this wise discovery was made, this beneficent provjsion was 
enacted, for what? To tempt English speculators in Irish land to spend their 
— Well now, just let the House see the difficulty they get into, putting 
oat of sight the principles of a poor-law. The real object of a poor-law was not 
that of providing relief for destitution, but to afford security to property. The | 
evils attending a poor-law were so great, the mischiefs attending it were so ob- | 
vious and inevitable, that motives of humanity alone would hardly justify the 
enactment of such a law; but public policy compelled them to doit. It was very 
well to say that Irish property must support Irish poverty, but much must de- 

on the relation of property to poverty. Whatever might have been the re- 

ion between them in 1837, it had since that time altered for the worse. With 

y decreasing and pauperism increasing, to say that Ireland was to 
Spend upon nothing but its poor-law, was simply to consign property to confis- 
ation, and —_- death. Mask it as you might, the system now attempted 
to be enforced in Ireland in the midst ofa redundancy of pauper population was 
nothing else than Socialism; and it would soon effect the ruin of all holders of 
rty, whether proprietors or occupiers. The poor-law, being established in 
land, could not now be disturbed. All that could be done was to make the 
best of it. There was but one way of doing that, namely, by reéstablishing it on 
sound principles. It was necessary to apply in Ireland as in England the strin- 
gent workhouse test. . . . Parliament had much to answer for on account of the 
Carelessness with which it had legislated for Ireland, and that responsibility had | 
been immensely aggravated by what had been done during the present session. 
English Members, from a feeling of exhaustion and weariness with respect to 
Irish questions, had thrown the whole responsibility of fashioning them upon the 
Government ; and the Government had availed itself of the favourable state of 
parties to propose and carry imperfect and faulty measures—measures which 
were known to be imperfect and faulty by the men who connived at their passing; | 
and thus on the part of the House all sense of conscience and responsibility ap- | 
pears to have been lost. 

Mr. Stafford’s amendment was negatived, by 178 to 51; and progress | 
Was reported on the bill. 


The House proceeded in Committee on the bill on Thursday. Several | 
amendments were moved against Ministers, but negatived by large ma- | 
jerities. The principal discussion arose on an amendment by Sir GEORGE 

By; the effect of which was to separate rates in payment of former ad- 
wances and loans from the maximum fixed by the Rate-in-aid Bill. The 
proposal was loudly resisted by the Irish Members; who complained that it 
Virtually set uside the maximum limit which Ministers had fixed by the 
previous bill this very session. In the course of the disputation, Sir 
Georce Grer remarked, that they could not get on very well if they 
were to discuss together the two propositions of a maximum rate and of re- 
pudiation. Sir James Grauam produced an account of thirty-two dis- 

unions in Ireland, showing that to the 25th of March this year they 
owed 231.0002, and by next September they would owe 271,000/. more— 
in all 502,0008: if that were added to the rate, it would raise it from 5s. 
to 25s. in the pound. On the other hand, if no provision were made for 
liquidating the old debts, no contractor would advance meal or other pro- 
Wisions on the security of the rate-in-aid. He had opposed the maximum 
limitation, and now he had no objection to Sir George Grey's amendment. 
Mr. G. B. Roce. observed, that no capitalist would have much inducement 
ta@ buy, land on which the rates. due would exceed two years’ rental. Sir 
George Grey's amendment was adopted. Late in the eveuing, the Chair- 
man progress. 











neither received nor asked an explanation of the grounds on which the French 


| army was bombarding that city ? 


The Marquis of Lanspowné replied, that no explanation had been received 
from the French Government, and that no call for explanation had been pres: 
upon it. At the same time, he did not say that it was not a legitimate subject 
for inquiry on our part. 

ABSENCE OF THE LorD CHANCELLOR. 


On Thursday, Lord Brovcuam referred to a return ordered by the 
Peers, a fortnight previously, showing the amount of business in the Court 
of Chancery: the object was to prove, not that the arrears were great, but 
exactly the reverse, and that no inconvenience accrues from the Lord 
Chancellor's absence through indisposition: if he had the power, he would 
issue an injunction to prevent Lord Cottenham from appearing in his 
Court until he should be quite recovered. In 1815, Lord Eldon was absent. 
for three months—June, July, and August. Lord Lanepae did not 
agree in the opinion that no inconvenience would result from the absence 
of the Lord Chancellor— 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, when the Lord Chancellor was generally 
either an Archbishop or a Bishop, nothing was so common as to appoint a Vice- 
Chancellor to act in the Lord Chancellor’s place as holder of the great seal on his 
occasional absence or indisposition. He suggested, therefore, that the great seal 
should now be placed in the hands of another for a time, or that it should be 
placed in commission. 

Lord CAMPBELL concurred. The return was ordered to be made forth- 
with. 

Tue Bouncer. 


From want of space and time last Saturday morning, we were unable 
to do full justice to the Budget debate: we therefore recur to the speeches, 
and present indications of such features as seem still interesting; taking 
the opportunity to correct some inaccuracies. 

Sir Cuar_es Woon's figures show that the total estimated income of the past 
year, exclusive of corn duties, was 52,130,0001.; the total actual receipt, without. 
corn-duties, was 52,067,7311.: the deticit of receipt compared with estimate was 
therefore 62,000/.—a falling off of 450,000/. had occurred in the receipts fromm 
Stamps, which had not been quite replaced by the increase on other items. The 
total actual expenditure had exceeded the total estimated expenditure by 
120,000/.; it had amounted to 53,287,110/.: but in this sum there were in- 
cluded two items which he had never proposed to include,—namely, 389,920/. for 
Irish distress and emigration, and 323,786/. for Naval excesses of the previous 
year—togetber upwards of 723,000/. The total receipts, including the corn-duties, 
which amounted to 550,000, were 53,107,732/.*; and the total expenditure, ia- 
— the sums for Ireland and Navy excesses, were 53 287,110/: the excess of 
expenditure over receipt has therefore been 269,387. But if the current expense 
rather than the total expense be compared with the current ee 
from the expenses the Irish monies and the Navy excesses, together 723,0002. 
—then, instead of a deficit of 269,3781., there is a surplus of 444,3291 Or lastly, 
if you discard the Irish monies only, and include only the Navy excesses of the 
preceding year, even then there is a surplus of 120,000/. on the year, instead of 
the apparent deficit of 269,3784. 

The total receipts of the ensuing year he estimated at 52,262,0001, and the 
total expenses at 52,157,696; giving a surplus of 104,309/.: but here again the 
expenses are swelled by 642,6321. of “ Navy, Army, Ordnance, and Commissariat 
excesses ” for 1847-8—which will not revive; and if they be deducted, a surplus, 
of 746,9361. results. 

With regard to these estimates, Sir Charles deduced from comparative state~ 
ments that the income of the current year, exclusive of the Income-tax, will be 
46,000,000/.; and he called attention to the fact that this sum is little below the 
average income of the years between [843 and 1848, although large remissions of 
taxes were made in that interval. Reductions continue in operation—though 
an outcry is raised as if that were not the case: last year duties expired or were 
reduced amounting to 985.968/.; and this year the duties expiring or being re- 
duced will amount to 385,865/. He stated last session that Government had eco- 
nomized the estimates by 828,6801, and this session that further redactions will 
be made of 1,447,000; he was now able to state the whole reductions of this 
year—they would be 718,1684 in the Naval estimates, 433,914/. in the Army, 
337,8782. in the Ordnance, and 21,5001. in the Miscellaneous ; altogether 1,511,4554, 
making the total of the two years 2,390,155. He explained in detail the reduc- 
tions accomplished by the consolidation of the Boards of Excise, Taxes, and 

* In one portion of Sir Charles’s statement he says that the “‘ total produce, exclusive 
of corn, was 52,067,731/."—in contrast to his estimate of “ total anticipated income 
52,130,0002."; but in this place he says “ the: total receipts, including the 
which amounted to 550,000/. during the year, amounted tu 53,0:7,732/.” Thus be svome 
to make the half-million of corn-duties alter by nearly a whole million the total ree 
¢ opts 
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Stamps. “ In 1833 there were 9,083 men employed: there are now 7,029; being 
a reduction in the number of men to the amount of 2,054. In 1833, the salaries 
id amounted to 962.2662; in 1849, the salaries amount to 715,092/, being a 
reduction, in round numbers, of 247,000/. Last year I brought in a bill to abo- 
lish the Excise surveys and other charges, thus reducing the number of men em- 
ed. The number of stations that were discontinued at that time was 606; 
there were 51 situations vacant, which were not filled up, in anticipation of 
the change: 90 of these officers have been superannuated, because it is impossible 
to reémploy very old men; and we have theretore allowed all above the age of sixty 
to be placed upon a retiring allowance. Five are since dead, and one has been 
discharged, while 188 have been reappointed to situations in the public service, 
leaving about 300 to be still provided fur; and I hope, as nearly the whole patron 
ot Government has been given up for this purpose, that the whole uf them 
will be reappointed into the public service.” 

Mr. Hume allowed that objectionable taxes had been removed ; but he reiterated 
the broad fact that during the last five years the expenditure has been greater 
than in any five years since 1824. Frou 1844 to 1848, instead of a decrease of 
taxation, the average income of the five years was 57,000,000/.; being 600,000/. 


above the average of 1824 to 1828, and 5,000,000/. above the average of the twelve 


ing years. The average expenditure tor the same period was 56,536,000 ; 
and he might add, that the expense of collection was in all cases from tour to tive 
millions. He also reminded the House of an important point that seemed to have 
been forgotten—the steady increase of permanent burdens on the revenue. By 
the annual paper tor 1848—that fur 1849 had not yet been delivered—showing all 
additions to the Public Debt by interest or loan, he founa thatin the last ten years 
there had been added upon account of the Debt an annual charge of 836,000L; 
exclusive of the enormous amount of taxation paid in that time. He called 
for further economy, in order that the Excise might be altogether done away 
with: for instance, save 7,000/. of Governor's salary at Sierra Leone, and then 
you can strike off the 7,000/. tax on books, And let them abolish the Ordnance 
department by transferring its duties to the War Office—saving 250,0000. a year; 
and follow the example of Sir Jumes Graham, who reduced the expenses of the 
Admiralty department by 1,200,000/. 

Mr. Cowan, Mr. Ewart, aud Mr. Mitwer Gusson, followed up Mr. Hume's 
attacks on the Excise; Mr. Gibson giving some facts which should have especial 
weight with Whigs. The duty on paper interfered with the patterns used in Jac- 
quard looms. He had been inturmed that the amount of duties paid to the Guvern- 
ment ov the paper used for two patterns only amounted to 48/. There was another 
view of the tax upon paper which might be most appropriately urged upon the Go- 
vernment of the noble Lord. The Whigs always deserved credit for their repudi- 
ation of the taxes on knowledge. The Messrs. Chambers of Ediuburgh had lately 
presented a petition to show that the tax upon paper bad caused thein to discontinue 
the publication of a work for the use of the numbie: classes, of which there had beea 
asale of 80,000 copies. This tax, then, was a most serious obstacle tu the diffusion 
of knowledge. The advertisement-duty was a part of the same subject, and so 
was the penny stamp on newspapers. Let the Guvernment take off the penny 
stamp on newspapers, the excise-duty on paper, and the duty on advertisements, 
and a course would have been taken which was quite in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and old professions of the Whig party, and which would quite establish for 
them the confidence of the country. 

Mr. Mixer Gipson assured the House, that in the North of England the 
labouring classes were never in a better position—commanding more of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life; and Mr. RRIS gave a favourable account of the 
people in the borough of Leicester: trade had not been in a better state since the 


year 1833. 
Mr. Hopexs and Mr. Frewen pr 


ayed for a remission of the hop-duties, al- 
ready postponed; their exaction will ruin half the planters in three or four coun- 
ties. Mr. Frewen, indeed, feared that if the duty be maintained there must be 
an outbreak in the country. 

Mr. DrumMoND thought Sir Charles Wood's statement unsatisfactory, as not 

ing to the root of the question. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was quite 
right in not repealing small duties; those which ought to be first repealed were 
those which pressed exclusively upon the poor. It should be considered, that in 
this country and in this climate beer brewed at home was a necessary of life; 
and the rule just suggested would include also the case of bricks and svap. 
He was very sorry that the Government would not undertake to deal with 
this great question. He felt the deepest conviction, and pain commensurate 
with that conviction, that unless they did, the time was not far distant when the 
Ledru-Rollins and Proudhons of this couutry would. The simple point was, whe- 
ther these desperadoes were to be suffered to do that, and a great deal more. 

Mr. Srarrorp thought that when the farmers of England were deprived of 
protection, they could not be asked to maintain aristocratic institutions as they 
used to do; and therein consisted the democratic nature of Mr. Cobden’s proposi- 
tion to repeal the malt-tax. He felt it his duty to state, that if the interests of 
the farmers were neglected by that House, they might, perhaps, not join with the 
honourable Member tur the West Riding, but they might attempt to combine with 
others who disagreed with their representatives on the great questions of constitu- 
tional government, and, by lending themselves to the phantasies and follies of the 
hoar, place the instituuious of the country in the greatest jeopardy. 

Mr. Cosppen had never wasted, aud would not waste, the time of the House in 
reopening the Free-trade controversy, or defending the settlement of the questiun : 
he would leave it to time and abide the result. At the beyinning of the session 
he had noticed many things on which reductions should be commenced, and he 
now found different geutlemen taking thein all up—malt-tax, tea-duties, and 
timber-duties; the man is not a statesman who did not prepare to meet these de- 
mands. The budget could hardly satisfy the nation, the two ends being barely 
made to meet. It was not right to draw the line so close as to say it might be 
within 150,000/.; for there might be a deticiency instead of a surplus. They were 
now expending more money tan was expended before the Reform Bill was passed. 
He did not say that returm bad not dune some good, but it had not insured 
as much economy and retrenchment as might be expected. 

Mr. SANDARS reinembered stating to Sir Charies Wood, last year, that he 
woald get nearly 1,000,000/ duty on corn; but he appeared rather incredulous: 
and now, instead of receiving one shilling, which would bring in a revenue of 
250,000/., he asked him why ue would not receive a duty of 4s. or 5s. This he 
would say from experience, that not a penny of the million thus obtained would 
come out of tue pockets of the consumers—not a penny more would be charged 
upon the consumers of the country. Mr. Coppen rose again. He would not have 
said a word if that speech had come from a coun\y member, but he apprehended 
that the honourable member for Waketield was not sent there to advocate a tax 


upon trade. He rather thought he was not authorized to make any proposal, | 


and he was astonished to hear such a prup sition coming frum that quarter. 
Mr. SANDARs resented this attack on bis imiependence: he was returued to that 
House as independently as Mr. Cobden tumseit, and he cared not for that gentle- 
man’s censure. Mr. PLuMPTRe took Mr. Cobden to task for his assumption to 
lead every man in the House; and Mr. Huste defended his friend. 








Coe Wout. 
Tue Queen held a Privy Council and Court yesterday afternoon, at 
Buckingham Palace. Sir David Dundas was sworn of the Privy Council, 
and took his seat at the Board. At the Court, Mehmed Pasha, the Turkish 
Ambassador, had an audience, to present a letter from the Sultan to her 
Majesty. The Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord John Russell had au- 


The Queen and Prince Albert paid a flying visit to the Queen Dowager, 
at Tunbridge Wells, on Saturday. The Queen's carriage left the Brick- 
layer’s Arms railway station at two in the afternoon, and reéntered Buck- 
ingham Palace at half-past seven. Her Majesty took luncheon with 
Queen Adelaide, and drove with her and Prince Albert by the paths which 
were her own favourites in childhood. 

The Queen of the Belgians arrived at Buckingham Palace, from the 
Contineut, on Monday; and remained a visiter to her Majesty till Wednese 
day. During her stay at the Palace, the Queen of the Belgians exchanged 
Visits with several of the Royal Family. 

The Queen and Prince Albert honoured the Marquis of Westminster 
with their company at dinner and an evening concert on Wednesday. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert were at the Haymarket Theatre on Tues 
day, accompanied by their Royal guest; and at the Covent Garden Opera 
| on Thursday. 
| Prince Albert reviewed the Artillery Company on Monday; inspected 
the troops in Hyde Park on Tuesday; and reviewed his regiment of the 
Eleventh Hussars, on Wimbledon Common, on Wednesday. After the ree 
| view of the Eleventh Hussars, the Prince sat down with a party of some 
| three hundred gentlemen to a banquet given in a marquee by the Earl of 
Cardigan, the Prince's Lieuteuant-Colonel. 

The Dutchess of Kent visited the Queen on Tuesday and Thursday 
but was “ prevented by slight indisposition” from being at the Marquis of 
Westminster's dinner and concert on Wednesday. 

The Queen and Prince Albert went yesterday to a grand féte given by 
the Dutchess of Gloucester at Gloucester House. The Duke of Cambridge 
acted as host in receiving the Queen at the door of the mansion. 

Queen Adelaide returned from Tunbridge Wells, to Croydon, on Thurse 
day, with health much improved by her stay at the Wells. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge dined with the Dake and Dutah- 
ess of Beaufort on Tuesday ; with Mr. Vernon Harcourt and Lady (Frances) 
Waldegrave on Wednesday ; and with the Duke and Dutchess of Buccleuch 
on Thursday. They visited Lady Howard at Fulham on Monday, and 
Mrs. Lawrence at Ealing Park on Wednesday. They were at Covent 
Garden Theatre on Saturday; and at the Zoological Gardens, with the 
| Princess Mary, the Princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Prince and 
Princess Metternich, and a party, on Monday. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester dined with the Duke and Dutchess of 
Buccleuch on Tuesday. 


Che Mletropolis. 

Baron Lionel de Rothschild having accepted the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, the receipt of the writ has been announced by the She- 
riffs: Monday is fixed for the nomination-day, and Tuesday for the poll, if 
one be demanded. 

Baron de Rothschild has issued an address to the electors, offering him- 
self as a candidate, and stating that he has sought a reélection in order thag 
they may have an opportunity of reiterating the opinion which they de- 
clared in electing him. 

A meeting of the Liberal Election Committees was held on Thee 
evening, at the Hall of Commerce. Mr, John Abel Smith, M.P., presided; 
Mr. Aglionby, M.P., and Sir De Lacy Evans, M.P, were present on the. 
platform. ‘The chairman and other gentlemen earnestly advocated Barom 
de Rothschild’s claims; and resolutions which pledged the meeting to sup- 
| . . . 
| port him passed unanimously. Among them was the following— 
| “That while the vindication of a great principle is cheaply purchased at the 
| cost of the temporary abeyance of a portion of the representation of even the chief 
city of the empire, we feel deeply the responsibility which is involved in suffering 
| even a brief suspension of our representative rights; and we insist upon the im- 
mediate reintroduction and pressing forward without delay of such a measure ag 











will effectually remove from the statute-book all representative disqualificationg 
on account of religious opinion.” 

Mr. George Frederick Young, and Mr. Bevan, have successively been 
invited by a Conservative deputation to oppose Baton de Rothschilds 
but both have declined. 


At the election of Sheriffs of London for the ensuing year, the names of 
Aldermen Lawrance and Carden were among those submitted in the 
Shrievalty list to the attention of the City Livery. Mr. Lawrance begged 
a favour of the Livery which they had rarely refused—that, on the ground 
of his very recent election to the Aldermanic dignity, they would for one 
year put off calling on him to do duty as Sheriff. Amidst cries of “ No, 
no; you must serve!” the question was put to the vote, and Aldermag 
Lawrance was excused. ‘Ihe same favour was extended, for a similar rea- 
son, to Alderman Carden. Mr. Samuel Morton Peto, “ Citizen and Lori- 
wer,” of the late firm of Grissell and Peto, builders, and Mr. Donald Ni- 
coll, “ Citizen and Spectacle-maker,” of paletot celebrity in Regent Street 
and Cornhill, were elected Sheriffs. Some warm discussion arose on 
proposal of Mr. Peto, without his authority having been given to the per- 
sons who proposed him: it was imputed to the Livery that they tyranni- 
cally nominated persons to the Shrievalty who had no ambition for the 
honour, in order to gain for the City the fine of 6001. which is the penalty 
of refusing to serve; last year, Mr. Mills paid this fine rather than serve 
the office, complaining bitterly that he had been nominated against hig 
conseut. 

The members of the Corporation who were called together last week to 
consider the great object of benefiting Ireland, assembled again at the 
Mansionhouse on Thursday, and heard a statement by the Lord Mayor. 
He had recently received, from an individual of the most elevated rank im 
Ireland, a letter declaring that nothing could exceed the writer's admi- 
ration on contemplating the wise and benevolent feelings of the gentlemen 
lately assembled. In consequence of that letter, the Lord Mayor waited 
upon Lord John Russell and Sir George Grey, and received from those 
Ministers the strongest assurances of support and assistance in carry 
out any plan suggested for the advantage of Ireland by the Corporation 
Londop. What would be the proper course to adopt? In his opinion, that 
of immediately assembling a Court of Common Couneil, to take the 
question into their most serious consideration: but he was ready to be 
guided by the counsel of his friends around, all of whom he knew to be 
the friends of Ireland. The subject was discussed with earnestness; 
ultimately it was resolved to draw up and present on the spot a requisition 
for a Court, with the object of appointing a Committee to inquire formally 
on the subject. This step was taken, and the Lord Mayor will call a Couré 


on an early day. 
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At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
sumptuously entertained about 170 members of the Conservative aristo- 
cracy, invited “to meet Lord and Lady Stanley, the Duke of Richmond, 
&c.” The toast of the evening, “Lord Stanley and the House of Peers,” 
was drunk with the warmest feeling ; and produced from Lord Stanley a 
characteristic panegyric, eloquent and frank, on his own aristocratic order. 

It is happy, said he, for this great country, that the aristocracy of England 
is not, as in other less favoured lands, an idle, selfish, and exclusive body, heart- 
lessly isolated in cold and formal dignity, standing aloof from the people, uncon- 
nected with them by sentiment, sympathy, and conviction—as the holders of in- 
vidious privileges, or debarred by its constitution and the laws which govern it 
from free admixture and intermarriage with the other classes of the community. 
Doubtless they saw there many who were stimulated to glorious exertion by me- 
morials of those whose great actions first shed lustre on the names they bore; but 
into that assembly there was continually flowing an invigorating stream of fresh 
and young blood; and certainly not the least illustrious of its members are those 
who, not born noble, have achieved the coronet by the exercise of noble talents 
and noble acquirements. A seat within its splendid precincts is an object of 
glorious ambition: one of our greatest men, in one of his greatest moments, de- 
Clared that the fondest object of his ambition was “the Peerage or Westminster 
Abbey.” No man could say the House of Lords wanted sympathy in feeling and 
action with the other branch of the constitution: if, indeed, he were disposed to 
impute a fault, it was that they were sometimes too regardless of the duty which 
in virtue of their position especially devolves on them, of checking hasty and in- 
considerate legislation ; so that occasions had arisen where, in their anxiety to as- 
similate their proceedings to that illustrious body which is the representative of 
the people of this glorious empire, they had too thoughtlessly given the sanction 
of their authority to measures clumsily conceived and needlessly introduced, be- 
cause they believed such measures faithfully reflected popular feeling at the 
time. e could not help thinking that he stood there as the representative of 
those members of the House of Lords who have confidence in his projects, and 
who submit to his advice—that in point of fact he stood there to return thanks 
on the part of the Conservative Peers of England. Without pene to offer 
observations on the merits of the opinions they held, he might say this much, 
not alone on his own behalf, but on the part also of those with whom he had 
allied his political destiny. “ {am persuaded we sball best maintain the dignity 
of our order, and best consult for what is due to our own character, which is 
public property, by firmly, steadfastly, unflinchingly—through storm and sun- 
shine, through good report and evil report—advocating and upholding those prin- 
ciples of policy which in our consciences we believe to be for the welfare of the 
state. Overborne for a time we may be; discouraged and disheartened some of 
us may be; but defeated we never will be, until convinced by experience that the 
opinions we have held have not been justified by the fact. If ever that contin- 
Sd should be realized, the same honesty of purpose which induced us to up- 

old our opinions without compromise so long as we are convinced of their truth, 
will not allow us to flinch from the humiliation to our pride which would be con- 
sequent on the admission that heretofore we had been mistaken. But of that I 
see no chance. I see no probability of our changing our opinions; and be assured, 
if there be no change of opinion, there shall be no change of conduct. . . . Fore- 
most amongst the measures which we believe to be essential to the prosperity of 
country, is the recognition of this great principle, that legislative encourage- 
ment — to be granted to every branch of domestic industry. . . . I beg of 
you, my Lord Mayor, to believe that nothing can be more grateful to the feelings 
of the bers of that bly with which we are connected, than to know that, 
whatever difference of opinion may exist respecting their conduct, the motives of 
conduct are approved and appreciated by the inhabitants of this great city.” 

Speeches were made by the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Disraeli, and the 
Duke of Beaufort. The Lord Mayor, though falling nothing behind the 
others in warm Conservatism, yet declared that “he was anxious, in diplo- 
matic language, to cultivate friendly relations with all parties,” while in 





The Lord Mayor gave an entertainment on Wednesday, in honour of 
Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues in the late Ministry. The company 
numbered about 200; including, besides Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Gladstone, the Earl of 
Lincoln, Mr. Sidney Herbert, the Bishop of Oxford, with many other 
Members of Parliament, and several foreign Ministers. All the principal 
guests were accompanied by their ladies; and the assemblage was one of 
the most brilliant ever entertained within the hospitable walls of the Man- 
sionhouse. 

In proposing the health of Sir Robert Peel, the Lord Mayor gradually 
increased in warmth as he spoke; almost breaking through his own rule 
of political neutrality in order to an eulogium on Sir Robert, his mea- 
sures, and his personal sacrifices to the public weal. 

“ Amidst all the opposition he ever had to encounter, I never heard it said that 
Sir Robert Peel had endeavoured to carve out anything for himself or his friends. 
It is well known that he has refused the highest honours, and, with a purity of 
principle and disinterestedness of character that do him the highest honour, he 

} ever endeavoured to promote to the best of his ability the interests and pros- 
perity of the country, with entire forgetfulness of himself and his party.” 

Sir Robert Peel, in suitably acknowledging the cordial culogium of the 

Mayor, determined rigorously to observe the rule which excludes 
from convivial meetings all topics referring to public differences. 

He had stood there, he said, as the organ of a powerful Government; as the 
organ of an Opposition little less powerful, trying to subvert a Government; and 
even then he had respected that rule. “Now when I stand in a different posi- 
tion—when I remain aloof from party and political conflicts, so far at least as any 
objects of personal ambition or interests of p party are concerned—I should be in- 
excusable indeed if I did not respect the neutrality of this place, or if I threw 
atty impediment in the way of your indulging in that ificent and unbounded 
hospitality by which you are enabled to collect men of all shades of political opi- 
nion, who, in the absence, on these occasions, of all party considerations, meet to 
do honour to the first corporation in the world in the person of its chief magis- 





Nevertheless, after the reference made by the Lord Mayor to the public acts of 
his administration, he could not suppress those feelings which rose to his mind 
when he saw round him those, unconnected with bis Government, who had braved 
misrepresentation, obloquy, and injury, in supporting that Government, even 
when they knew and felt assured that its days were numbered. “ Still less can I 
see without emotion those who were associated with me in the exercise of office— 
who were bound to me by the ties of a common responsibility—who were more 
closely bound to me by the ties of an unvarying reciprocity of affection, 
reciprocity of esteem, and reciprocity of support. I see those of the high- 
est eminence at the bar, who gave their professional assistance: I see those 
connected with the commercial and colonial policy of the empire, with 
whom I conferred on questions of the deepest interest: I see the Mi- 
nister with whom I was in daily communication respecting the internal affairs of 
the country, and who brought to the performance of that duty the greatest ta- 
lents, the greatest assiduity, the greatest skill in the administration of that de- 
partment: I see him to whom was especially committed the charge of the finances 

this country—my earliest political friend, with whom I shared every vicissitude 
of fortune—who by his financial knowledge and by his judgment conciliated the 





respect of this great city, in whose integrity the most unbounded confidence 
shored, and whose ‘admiciatration of the finances of his country was as cminetie 
successful as those of any preceding Chancellors: I see on my right my 
friend who was charged in critical times with the administration of the foreign 
affairs of the empire—who gained the confidence and good-will of every foreign 
minister with whom he had to act—who gained for the court of his Sovereign an 
influence that was wholly due to his personal character, and who made that in- 
fluence which he had obtained subservient to the great end of his | ge life, 
the removal of obstacles which prevented a cordial good understanding between 
foreign powers, and to the maintenance of universal peace, so far as that was con- 
sistent with a scrupulous and undeviating regard to the interests and the honour 
of our own country.” He ceuld not take the praises too partially given to him 
personally ; and he declared most deliberately, that no man standing in the posi. 
tion of First Minister of the Crown ever had the same advantages which he had en- 
joyed from the zealous and faithful codperation of those united with him. “ We had 
our differences of opinion, no doubt, and we maintained those differences as it was 
our duty to do; but this I will say, that they never for one moment interrupted 
the harmony of our private friendship; and when that decision was taken by 
which those differences were excited, they never interfered with the resolution to 
carry it into execution. I am bound to say honestly, that my feelings of affection 
for them—my gratitude for their support—my respect for their services—my at- 
tachment to them, has only strengthened in the interval that has elapsed since I 
resigned the office of Prime Minister.” 

These general reminiscences Sir Robert wound up by a particular ot. 
ment. “It is now forty years since my Parliamentary career was commenced; 
and my lot has been cast in an important and eventful era in the history of m 
country. I look back upon my position during these eventful times with mix 
feelings of satisfaction and regret. With regret, because, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, the tide of time has swept away every one who then occupied the chief posts 
of the Government—almost all who swayed the destinies of the empire, or com- 
manded the applause of listening senates. It has pleased God to spare one illus- 
triousman. (Loud cheers.) He remains— 

* Like some great sea-mark standing every flaw, 

And saving those that eye him.’ 
I need not say that I allude to the Duke of Wellington. (Much cheering.) He 
is still spared to us; and I think I may say that it is the universal sentiment, the 
universal prayer, that he may be long spared to us to enjoy the full affluence of 
his fame, and that his country may enjoy the lustre of his declining years, which 
is not eclipsed even by the meridian splendour of his early career. I have 
associated with him during the period I have held office, and I cannot express in 
too warm terms the sense of the advantages which even in his civil life this 
country has derived from his sagacious counsels.” 

To none other of the subjects referred to by the Lord Mayor would he advert, 
with one exception—the subject of Ireland. ‘“ Men of all parties—of all political 
connexions—feel the deepest sympathy in the misfortunes of that unhappy coun- 
try, and evince the most sincere pm to administer to her wants and to lay the 
foundation of her future prosperity. It is now nearly two hundred and forty 

ears since the Sovereign of this country, being desirous to make a settlement in 

reland, sought for the assistance of the City of London. He invited them to co- 
operate with him in restoring what was then called the ‘ruinated cities’ of Lon- 
donderry and Coleraine. . . . . I hope that after the lapse of two hundred 
and forty years the City of London will be enabled again to come forward to pro- 
mote the welfare of Ireland. It will act now upon more liberal and comprehen- 
sive principles—it will not now seek to expel the natives of the soil; but it will 
seek to elevate their character, to encourage industry, to find for them permanent 
employment, to instil into them the principles of order, respect for the laws, and 
submission to authority. That would be a glorious position for the City of Lon- 
don. I hope it may succeed; I hope it may receive from the Government that 
encouragement which it expects. The boundaries of the City are necessarily 
limited—its jurisdiction cannot be extended; but if it can, by its useful connexion 
with Ireland, encourage in the remoter districts habits of industry and of order, 
it will endear the English name to the people of Ireland: and it will do more to 
cement the Union than mere laws and forms of constitution ever can do.” 

The Earl of Aberdeen acknowledged the toast of his health with an 
eulogium upon universal peace; observing in conclusion— 

“ With such feelings, you may ~— how satisfactory it was for my right 
honourable friend, as well as for myself, that when we retired from office we fet 
our country in | pn peace, and every other country in Europe in a state of 
tranquillity and progressive improvement.” 

Sir James Graham, in his turn, joined in the tribute of homage justly 
due to the private character, the public services, and the spotless integrity 
of Sir Robert Peel. 

He would add no fulsome encomiums or needless panegyric; but “the language: 
of the Commons is ever plain-spoken and sincere, and I should be unworthy to. 
represent them, if, differing as they do on many points, I did not venture to de- 
clare, that there is, on the part of the vast majority of the House of Commons, a 
strong feeling of respect for my right honourable friend—a proud satisfaction that 
he prefers to remain a member of that body of which he is so distinguished an. 
ornament, and a consciousness that no man now living has done so much, has. 
suffered so much, in the honest endeavour to promote the welfare and interests 
according to the best of his judgment of the great body of the people. You, my. 
Lord, who are yourself a member of that body, will, lam sure, bear testimony that 
in expressing what I have now done I do but declare a sentiment which, if enun- 
ciated within the walls of the House of Commons itse!f, would meet with the 
response of a great majority of that assembly.” 


The “ National Association for the Protection of British Industry and 
Capital” held “a first public meeting,” in Drury Lane Theatre, on Tues- 
day, for the purpose of receiving a report from the Provisional Committee 
appointed at the meeting held in the Hall of Commerce on the Ist of May- 
The Duke of Richmond presided, and was supported by several of the 
Peers and other Members of Parliament who participate in his views. The 
accounts of the numbers of the audience are very discrepant: the Times 
says that no more than 1,200 were ever present; the Daily News extends 
the limit to 1,500; the Chronicle reporter thought the house was never 
more than half full; while the Post declares, with enthusiastic vagueness, 


that never did Drury present a more splendid appearance,—boxes, stage,, 


pit, and gallery, densely crowded, and the meeting the embodiment of the 


voice of a great empire. Many of the audience were farmers. A great. 


portion of the time was occupied in reading the voluminous report above 
alluded to, and the names seriatim of the Peers and Commoners who have 
consented to be Vice-Presidents of the new society, which include the 
leaders and all the main supporters of the Protectionist party in both 
Houses of Parliament. The general tenour of the speaking was one of em- 
bittered recurrence to the past; the speakers frequently stopping to avow 
themselves the disciples only of principle, and to disclaim personal vitu- 
ration. 
Phe Earl of Malmesbury moved the first resolution, agreeing to constitute the 
new Society, in a speech of guarded though earnest tone, which historically re- 
viewed the circumstances that had led to the present position: among his facts 
were the enormous increase in the importation of gloves during the past year—in 
the month of March 1848 the imports were 328,000 pairs, in of this year: 
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po less than 686,000 pairs; figures telling of diminished wages and supperless | 
nights to many a poor working map. He was not in favour of totally shutting 
out foreigners, but only for our old policy of making foreigners pay as much as 


we possibly can. , a Ss . 
Me. John Ellman supported a resolution affirming that the difficulty and dis- 
tress of agriculture and the revolting condition of Ireland are aggravated by pro- | 
tection. He particularly relied on the unparalleled state of his own county of | 
Sussex, where they now suffer from what has never occurred before, a deficient | 
crop simultaneously with deficient prices; a coincidence simply aud solely due to 
the introduction of foreign corn. In 1845, he asked a particular friend whether 
Peel could be relied on; and was induced to think he could, by reference to Sir 
Robert's declarations at different times, that he never would be a party to any law | 
for making this country dependent on other countries for any considerable portion 
of its subsistence. Mr. Ellman took a farm which otherwise he should not have 
taken, and in six months the law was altered and his stock reduced in value at least | 
one-third. Referring to a recent correspondence in the public papers, he declared 
he was under obligations to the house of Bedford, and would therefore say not a 
word beyond this, that “if a landlord supposes that by saying to his tenant, ‘I 
will take your farm off your hands,’ and the tenant refuses, he has taken away 
from that tenant all right to complain, I say that that supposition is unworthy of 
any honest man, . . . . Any landlord who aided and assisted in the intro- 
duction of free trade, by which his tenant’s capital has been reduced one-third, is 
bound in common justice to replace those tenants in the situation in which they 

were before.” (Great c ing. 

The Chairman called on Sir Allan M‘Nab, as one who, when the enemies of 
order attempted to revolutionize Canada, came forward at the risk of his life to 
maintain peace and good order. Sir Allan seconded a resolution that free trade is 
disastrously ing Colonial interests; and concluded his remarks with the as- 
surance that he could with unaffected sincerity substantiate from personal observa- 
tion the truth of the statement that the new policy had caused in the North 
American Provinces a discontent deep-rooted, wide-spread, and most alarming. 

Mr. George Frederick Young attacked Bishop Wilberforce with some asperity, 
for his votes on the Navigation Bill. Mr. Young asked, would they bear this 
making ducks and drakes of every interest in England? “ There is a limit to 
endurauce. I tell her Majesty's Ministers from this place, that they have nearly 
reached that limit. (Loud dene the audience standing up and waving their 
hats.) 1 know that in preaching this doctrine, I, and those who agree with me, 
will be branded as thoughtless agitators, who scruple not, in the present critical 
state of Europe and of the world, and of this country especially, to say that which 
may stir up agitation. I have lived unhappily to see that, in the cunduct of af- 
fairs in this country, it is agitation alone that can effect anything.” ( Applause.) 

Mr. Josiah Booker, of Liverpool, declared that of 672 blast furnaces, there are 
172 now standing still, and 40,000 ablebodied men thrown out of work, to the 
starvation of their families, amounting to 200,000 souls. His own personal re- 
turns were lessened by 20,000/. a year, and his means of employing labour pro- 
portionably lessened. As High Sheriff last year, the executions he had to levy 
made him shudder—one alone was for more than half a million. He ridiculed 
the idea of /ree trade, when the President of the United States is notoriously 
about to impose a heavier duty on our cotton manufactures. 

Mr. Appleing, the Spitalfields weaver, stated, in a long speech, that wages for 
making ladies’ velvet were reduced under free trade from 4s. per yard to 1s. 6d. 


per yard. 

The other speakers of note were, Major Beresford, M.P., the Marquis of 
Downshire, and Mr. J. W. Freshtield. The resolutions were all carried 
unanimously, and the meeting separated with a “ most enthusiastic feeling.’, 





A public meeting was held on Wednesday night, at the London Tavern, 
to hear the statements of a deputation from the Royal Exchange Relief 
Committee of Dublin, on the condition of the Irish peasantry. Mr. John 
Bright presided; Mr. Ewart, Mr. Poulett Scrope, and some half-dozen Irish 
Members, were present. Mr. Bright explained the orgauization of the Re- 
lief Committee and its machinery for acquiring authentic information on 
the state of the distressed parislies. The principal objects are to give relief 
especially to those holding small patches of land, in such a way as to stimu- 
late to self-exertion: it was almost incredible to what extent land has thus 
been cultivated—in Castlebar Union, in the last three weeks, more than 
half a ton of turnip-seed had been distributed in the district. The Reve- 
rend Dr. Miley and Dr. King were the spokesmen of the deputation. Dr. 
Miley said the regeneration of Ireland would be easy if it were taken up by 
England in the spirit in which she took up Slave-Emancipation. Out of 
the direct antagonism of England's enormous wealth and Ireland's dreadful 
poverty contest will inevitably arise, and things for which posterity will 
weep tears of blood may happen, if statesmanlike measures be not adopted. 
A resolution of sympathy passed, and a Committee was appointed to re- 
ceive subscriptions. Messrs Barclay and Co., of Lombard Street, and 
Messrs. Coutts, of the Strand, are the bankers. 


The Fishmongers Company laid the first stone of forty-two new alms- 
houses for decayed members of their guild, at Wandsworth, on Saturday 
last. The almshouses belonging to the Company, opposite the Elephant 
and Castle at Newington Butts, were built in 1617, quite in an open rural 
neighbourhvod; they are now surrounded by a dense population in crowded 
houses; and while their site has becume ineligible as a healthful retreat for 
aged valetudinarians, it has become so enhanced in value for modern pur- 
poses, as to pay the cost of removing the almshouses to a new suburban 
retreat. 

“ The site chosen for the new edifice is a piece of land at East Hill, Wands- 
worth, next adjoining the manor house, containing about eight acres, and forming 
@ gentle aclivity, which commands a view of the river Thames and a charming 
and well-wovded rural landscape. It is easily accessible from the Metropolis by 
the river and the railway, from both of which the new hospital will form a promi- 
nent and picturesque object. The almshonses will form three sides of a quadran- 
gle, each about 320 feet long, and one of which will, with the chapel and school 
in the centre, look upon the river. They will be built in the Elizabethan style.” 

In his address the Prime Warden stated, that the amount now yearly 
spent on the hospital “is not less than 1,700/, or thereabouts; and whereas 
the eutire cost of the old hospital did not exceed 3,000/., the entire cost of 
the new one will probably be 25,000/.” 

The new West London Synagogue, in Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, was consecrated on Monday, according to the Jewish ceremonial 
law, by the Reverend D. W. Marks. It would appear from reports of the 
proceedings in the morning papers, whieh seem autlientic, that the opening 
of this synagogue marks a phase of modern “development” in the spirit 
and ritual of Judaism. 

“Tt appears,” says the account of the Daily News, “that the congregation of 

synazogue was formed about seven years ago, by some of the leading men of 

the Jewish persuasion, under the guidance of their minister, the Reverend D. W. 
irks, with the view of introducing into the synagogue worship various amelio- 
Tations strenuously resisted by other synagogues. From the year 1842 until the 
Present period this new congregation met for divine service at a syna- 
Bogue in Burton Street, conseerated for that purpose. The increasing num- 








ber of congregants, however, becoming too large for the locality, a more spa: 
cious edifice has been erected; the foundation-stone having been laid by Baron 
de Goldsmid, June 5, 1848. We are further informed, that in the year 1841 a 
bull of excommunication was extorted from the late Chief Rabbi, Dr. Herschel, 
then in his sixty-sixth year and on his deathbed, against the West London Syna- 
gogue of British Jews. The grounds for this proceeding were, that the members 
of the new synagogue had expunged from their ritual such portions as owed their 
origin to scenes of persecation; that they had omitted all Talmudic and Mesnaic 
passages, as being contrary to the sacred character of prayer; and that they had 
determined to draw a line of demarcation between the festivals pronounced hal- 


lowed by the Scriptures and those which were superadded by the Rabbins.” 


The Times reports the consecration sermon in harmony with the fore- 
going account— 

The Reverend Mr. Marks chose as his text Second Chronicles, c. xxviii. v. 20; 
and having shortly referred to the Scriptural meaning of the passage, ed 
to point out how the religious observances of the Jewish people bad fallen into 
state which imperatively required reformation; how it had become necessary to 
secure such a modification of the ritual as would produce a more solemnizing effect 
on the congregation, and, particularly, elevate the female sex from the degraded 
position which they had hitherto occupied. He showed that this was to be done 
by omitting the Talmudic and Mesnaic passages hitherto included in the service, 
but not required by the ceremonial law which the Bible imposed. That law he 

rofessed his desire to adhere to; but the forms which man from age to age had 
aid for giving expression to the spirit of the Bible ought, he contended, to be 
modified by ciccumstances. He had therefore also omitted parts of their ritual 
relating to times of persecution. On these principles the West London Congre- 
gation of British Jews had been established seven years ago; and on these prin- 
ciples, having ascertained by experience that they met with the approbation of a 
large number of the Hebrew community, the new synagogue was, he said, conse- 
crated for public worship. He alluded to the persecution which he and his asso- 
ciates had undergone in their undertaking; but said that all hostility was now 
passing away, and expressed his hope that the reforms which had been effected 
would be found in the end to have strengthened Judaism against infidelity on the 
one hand and apostacy on the other. 





Differences have arisen between the Metropolitan Commissioners of 
Sewers and their Chief Surveyor, Mr. John Phillips; who condemns the 
plans of Mr. Austen, the Commissioners’ Secretary, as “ wholly impracti- 
cable, and unworthy of the objects which should be kept in view for the 
perfect drainage of this great metropolis.” Mr. Phillips appeals to the 
public through the 7imes with a counter-plan; which seems at once grand, 
simple, and economical— 

“IT propose that about twenty miles of tunnel sewer should be constructed in a 
slightly and uniformly curved direction, following the general course of, and in 
respect to sewage as a substitute for the river, from Kingston on the Western to 
the Kent or Essex marshes on the Eastern extremity of the jurisdiction of the 
Court, at such a depth in the blue clay formation, say one hundred feet below the 
bed of the river, as would render it independent of all barriers, whether it be the 
river itself, the Rotherhithe Tunnel, the Docks, or any other difficulties hitherto 
suggested. . . . This work, the cost of which has been grossly exagge- 
rated, may be extended up the river to intercept the sewage of the towns above, 
which at present pollute the stream, and down the river, as future occasion may 
require, possibly even to the sea-coast. . . + But at present the plan em- 
braces only that part of the line before described which lies between the river be- 
low Greenwich up to the King’s Scholars’ Pond main sewer at Pimlico, a distance 
of about six miles. Sach a worl: will be as constantly in action as the river, can- 
not get out of repair, and will endure for ages; is simple, economical, and efficient, 
and will be readily understood and appreciated by the public. It will afford re- 
lief at once and alike to all the districts lying below the level of the Thames, and 
which are now suffering from pent-up filth, and drainage in the sewers and open 
ditches which abound in these extensive districts. . . . . The six miles of 
tunnel herein proposed would cost under 200,000/.; and if the Court were to give 
50,0001. for the first mile of tunnel, I would undertake to get the remainder exe- 
cuted by contract for 26,0001. per mile. A siugle rate of 7d. in the pound would 
produce the amount required; and if this were spread over twenty-two years, an 
annual rate for that period of one farthing in the pound would suffice to pay the 
principal and interest.” 


In the Court of Queen's Bench, on Tuesday, the Duke of Brunswick conducted 
in person an action brought by himself against Mr. James Harmer, the i 
of the Weekly Dispatch, for the publication of a series of libels extending over the 
period from 1830 to this time. The articles accused the Duke of political trea- 
chery to his former subjects, and represented him as a wretch who had exhausted 
the patience of his subjects by every sort of robbery and fraud. The plaintiff had 
by letter requested the paper to desist, and had been met by renewed libels. Lord 
Denman thought the articles did not fall within the just limits of political re- 
mark. One of the articles went on with considerable eloquence to declare that 
this country stood in the proud position of being the sole haven of peace and safety 
in which exiles from foreign iands could take shelter. That statement was true, 
and it was a proud thing for this country that such a statement could — be 
made respecting it. It was, however, the duty of jourvalists not to attack those 
persons who sought refuge in this haven of — by accusing them of crimes 
which, if true, ought to subject them to punishment. The Jury found a verdict 
for the plaintiffi—damages 5001. 

A remarkable case was tried by the Lord Chief Baron, at Westminster Hall, on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday—an action of damages, brought by Miss Louisa 
Nottidge, a maiden lady some forty years of age, against her brother-in-law, Mr. 
Ripley, a London merchant, and her brother, the Reverend E. Pepys Nottidge, for 
confining her from November 1846 to May 1848 in the private lunatic asylum 
kept by Dr. Stillwell, at Hillingdon, near London. Miss Nottidge is one of four 
sisters, ladies of fortune, who have embraced the religious opinions of a sect which 
about 1845 branched from the religionists called Lampeters. ‘Their peculiar tenet 
is that “ the day of grace and prayer is past, and the time of judgment arrived”: 
they carry out their belief by perpetual praises to God, using prayer no more; by 
a community of property; and by living in a state of constant joyousness and 
mutual love, in a single residence, which they entitle Agapemone, “ The Abode of 
Love,” at Charlinch, near Taunton. The plaintiff with three of her sisters adopted 
these opinions in 1846, on the teaching of Mr. Prince, a clergyman of the Church 
of England; and about the same time three of the sisters married (on one day) Mr, 
Price, another clergyman of the Church of England, Mr. Cobb, and Mr. Thomas, ® 
third clergyman, all disciples of Mr. Prince: together with the plaintiff, who re- 
mained single, the ladies left their house at Brighton, where they resided with their 
mother, and took up their residence in the Agapemone. The mother of the Misses 
Nottidge, « widow lady now nearly eighty years of age, was deeply afflicted at 
the ascendancy obtained over her daughters, and at the steps they took of leaving 
her roof and joining the Agapemone; she had fears, grounded on information 
which she tliought trustworthy, that her daughters were drawn intoa “life of the 
greatest sin and iniquity.” Calling in the advice of ber son and son-in-law, she had 
the plaintiff taken by force from the residence at Charlinch and brought to Lon- 
don; and after conversing tenderly with her, to no purpose, she took the advice 
of two medical gentlemen on her state of mind. ‘These gentlemen, Dr. Norton 
and Dr. Rowland, both living in Woburn Place, Russell Square, and both uncon- 
nected professionally with her family, certified that Miss Nottidge was insane: 
she believed Mr. Prince to be God Almighty incarnate, and herself immortal: 
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Bhe was accordingly sent to Dr. Stillwell’s asylum, and her place of confinement 
was concealed. In January 1848 she escaped ; communicated with her relations 
and friends at Charlinch, and was on her way to rejoin them; but she was over- 
taken on the route, and carried back by force to Hillingdon. In May 1848, after 
correspondence of her leading brethren in the Agapemone with the Lunatic Com- 
missione:s, and after much conference of those officers on her case, she was libe- 
rated on the ground of declining health; some of the Commissioners, however, 
dissenting trom the liberating judgment, and none thinking that she was less a 
Junatic than at first ; but the majority thinking her able to manage her own af- 
fairs. Some dramatic interest was given to the trial by the personal examination 
of divers members of the fraternity who live in the Agapemone. John Williams, 
a farmer, one of the single gentlemen brethren, said— 

“TI am of a cheerful disposition. I entertain the same opinions as the other witnesses 
in this case. I don't pray, but I desire continually from my inward man to pray. God 
fells me that the spirit convinces the flesh, and that the spirit of sin convinces you of 
gin. It is the spirit of truth—it is the spirit within that God looks to, and not to the 
Outward and visible thing or sign. The sun, the mvon, and stars, they are the only 
Outward and visible manifestations of God. Now, in Agapemone, we are able to see 
by the spirit. The plaintiff is as sane as myself. God says we shall be joyful and 
happy; and why not? The plaintiff has never been serious since she believed in the 
truth. That is like myself, but the animal spirit in us is different; it is a different 
Spirit that animates my nature. Hers is a joyous and quiet spirit, and that is the dif- 
ference between the spirit in her and the spirit in me. There is no difference in exhi- 
Dition, but in the manner and manifestation. Now you [Sir Frederick Thesiger] are 
Serious, and I am happy and merry. The spirit does not teach me that I am to be 
heevy, dull, and serious: but you are of a gloomy spirit ; I am not at all so. It is my 

vilege to be merry, and she does not dishonour God by being so also. If God is not 

happiness, and joy, then we do not know what God means... - - Your house 

Sir Frederick Thesiger’s] ought tobe an Agapemone. All houses ought to be so ; they 

ht allto be a family. At present all amongst you is discord—all is a mystery. 

There is discord in music, but bring all that music together properly and you will get 

At right; you will get it together, and then it will become perfect harmony, and the dis- 

ord will vanish. So it is with you : you are now all discord, but make your houses an 
Agapemone and harmony will reign as with us.” 

The line of the defence is indicated by these observations from Sir Frederick 
Thesiger’s speech— 

“ This Agapemone or Abode of Love, wherein this unhappy plaintiff had taken up 

resid » isted other of its i , of four apostate clergymen, one 
civil engineer, one farmer, one solicitor—for even in this ‘ abode of love’ they could not 
@o without a lawyer—and two dlood-hounds. . . . Mr. Prince had been so great, under 
the ‘ will of God,’ that three of Mrs. Nottidge’s daughters, with 6,000/. each, had been 
e@arried off from her. It would have been supposed that 18,000/. out of one fainily would 
have satisfied these people : but no, it was not so—they must have another daughter, 
and another 6,000/.; and the plaintiff was the victim. . He should prove that 
ghe was not a free agent, and had been as it were irresistibly drawn into a low, de- 
grading, and disgusting association: he should contend that it was the imperative duty 
Of her family, not only as a matter of right, but as a high moral duty, to make every 
effort to pluck this lady from the position of danger into which she had been drawn. 
Mr. Prince, of whom they had heard much during the present proceedings, had in 1844, 
Most unhappily for the family of Mrs. Nottidge, obtained a sway over the young ladies 
by his preaching at Stoke.” 

Mr. Mylne, Mr. Lutwidge, and Mr. Procter, Commissioners in Lunacy, con- 
eurred with Dr. Morton, Dr. Rowland, and Dr. Stillwell, in the opinion that the 
plaintiff was equally insane at the time she was taken to the asylum and when 
she was liberated. The late Dr. Prichard was of the same opinion, and he was 
strongly opposed to her liberation: they gave instances of ber religious delusions. 
Daring Mr. Mylne’s examination, the Lord Chief Baron interposed, thus— 

“ Mr. Mylne, was this lady in such a state of mind as to be dangerous to herself or 

others ?” 








Mr. Mylne—“ Not so as I was aware of; not so far as I knew.” 

The Lord Chief Baron—“ If she were not so, then how was it that you kept her in 
this asylum for seventeen months ?” 

Mr. Myine—“ My Lord, it was no part of my duty to keep her there. I was only to 
Uberate her if [ saw good and sufficient reason for adopting that course.” 

The Lord Chief Baron—“ It is my opinion that you ought to liberate every’ person 
who is not dangerous to himself or to others. If the notion has got abroad that any 
person may be confined in a lunatic asylum or a madhouse who has any absurd or even 
Mad opinion upon any religious subject, and is safe and harmless upon every other 
topic, I altogether and entirely differ with such an opinion; and I desire to impre s 
that opinion with as much force as I can in the hearing of one of the Commissioners.” 

In rep y, Mr. Cockburn is said to have made one of the most striking speeches 
ever heard in Westminster Hall: no report gives an adequate idea of his topics or 
style. In summing up, the Lord Chiet Baron instructed the Jury that they must 
find a verdict for the plaintiff on the first plea of “ Not guilty,” and that the plea 
of justification was not made out. “ The defendants were not in any way justi- 
fied in having adopted the course they had taken, unless the Jury should think 
that the plaintiff was of unsound mind and dangerous to herself and others. If 
Bhe were not so, then the defendants had no right to go down and drag her away, 
as they had done, from her home,—for Charlinch was the home she had chosen, 
«and then to cause her to be placed in an asylum.” He commented on the fact, 
that whilst three of these sisters had been married to three members of this fra- 
fernity, not one of them had had the precaution of having a settlement drawn. It 
would have been well if these gentlemen had had this done, for much cause of 
Suspicion of imputed motives in uniting themselves to ladies much older than 
themselves face thereby have been removed. His own idea of toleration was, 
that all those who entertained with sincerity any peculiar doctrine, however ab- 
Burd that doctrine might appear to others to be, ought to be allowed to enjoy that 
Opinion without interference, so long as the principles and the acts they adopted 
Were not forced offensively, or contrary to law, upon the public notice, or against 
the public morals. If such persons sincerely entertained these doctrines, then 
they were, in his opinion, as much entitled to be treated with respect as apy other 

10s sect. 
he Jury retired for an hour, and then came back with a verdict for the plain- 
tiff—damages 50/.; but they begged to give their opinion that the defendants 
a <= been actuated by any mercenary or unworthy motives in the steps they 
en. 


At Marylebone Police-office, on Wednesday, Mr. Pawson, a farmer of Hendon, 
Was prosecuted by Sir Francis Knowles, for conveying “ offensive matter” through 
the streets. Sir Francis acted entirely on public grounds. He noticed a cart 
travelling to Hendon, which emitted a most offensive odour; it contained lime from 
gas-works saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen, to be used for agricultural pur- 

It was contended that Mr. Pawson had committed no offence, as the odour 
i the compound was not noxious. The Magistrate, agreeing with the prose- 
€utor that it was noxious, inflicted a mitigated penalty of 10s. It was suggested 
that more lime should be used at the gas-works, which would prevent much of 
fhe smell arising from the mass. 

A complaint was made to the Worship Street Magistrate, on be grog that 
@ dangerous nuisance existed at Whitechapel. Immediately opposite the London 


Hospital, and near the Workhouse and Parish Schools, there is a collection of | 


guch pests as bone-boilers, knackers, manure-makers, and similar unsavoury 
trades. The uences are, that no portion of London shows so high a rate of 
Mortality ; and the inmates of the workhouse and the inhabitants of the locality in 
general are now suffering greatly from diarrhea, while typhus is never out of one 
@ontiguous street. The complaint was made by some officers of the Hospital; 
= the ee directed that a searching investigation should be commenced 
with. 
The two Clarkes, who were held to bail on a charge of firing premises at Me 
» have been discharged from custody by the Thames Police Magistrate, as 
e against them had not been strengthened sufficiently to warrant any 
proceedings. 


Three convicted housebreakers have made a clever attempt to escape from 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol. They managed to secrete an old pewter pot, and out of 
it fashioned a key to open the dour of their cell and an outer door; one night t 
used it, and got out of the building on to a green in the rear. Here there was a 
wall twenty feet high, surmounted with spikes. They had made a rope of their 
rugs and blankets, fastened one end into the spikes, and were about to ascend: 
but just then a watchman perceived them, and they were secured. ; 


The Provinces. 

The Hants Independent has “good reason to believe,” notwithstanding 
the contradiction given to the rumour, that Mr. Compton is about to retire 
from the representation of South Hants. 

A public meeting of about two hundred factory operatives in the Hulme 
district of Manchester was held at Manchester on Tuesday, to consider the 
best means of maintaining the Ten-hours Act, and of putting down the 
organized evasion of it by relays. Resolutions in this sense were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The Corporation of Leicester has availed itself of the powers given to 
corporations by a late act, of disbursing public money within certain 
limits in establishing town museums, to purchase a building for the deposit 
therein of the museum belonging to the Leicester Literary Society. ‘The 
new building will admit of scientific enlargement and classification. At a 
public meeting held on Monday for the purpose, the Literary Society form- 
ally transferred its Museum to the Corporation to be held in trust for the 
public. Lord John Manners took part in the ceremony, and made an elo- 
quent speech upon science and literature. 





There was a fatal explosion of fire-damp at Great Bridge, near Dudley, on 
Tuesday morning, soon after sixty-eight colliers bad descended to work. In the 
course of the morning, six corpses were got up, and fifty-four living people, many 
dreadfully mangled; six boys, still in the pit, were thought to have perished. 

A soldier bas been killed on the railway near Ely, by jumping from the window 
of a carriage while the train was in motion. 


IRELAND. 

John Cavendish, Baron Kilmaine, has been chosen by a majority of 
votes to be the Peer to sit in the House of Lords of the United Kingdom, 
in the room of Archibald Earl of Gosford, deceased. 

Mr. Smith O'Brien, and the other three State prisoners, will be sent to 
Van Diemen’s Land in her Majesty's ship Swift, ordered to the Pacific sta- 
tion.-— Times. 

Irish commercial correspondence states that there has been a vast in- 
crease in the manufacture of butter this season; a fact explained by the 
general conversion of farms, surrendered tu landlords by defaulting tenants, 
into pasturage. The Cork Constitution says, that in the past week there 
was an increase of 4,723 firkins over the corresponding week of last year. 

In opening the Quarter-Sessions at Carrick-on-Suir, the focus of the 
abortive insurrection of 1848, Mr. Sergeant Hawley alluded to the curious 
fact, that upon the calendar, under the head of “ grievous assaults,” there 
was a blank; and that the offences were merely confined to cases of larceny 
and cattle-stealing. He proceeded to coutrast the present favourable con- 
dition of the country with that which existed just twelve months since; 
hinting, however, that the emissaries of sedition are still abroad, and cau- 
tioning the people from becoming a second time their dupes and victims— 

“ I do not,” he said, “ lightly allude to this matter. I have some grounds for 
giving this caution ; and I would most earnestly impress upon the people, if t 
value their own safety and that of their families, not to disregard the advice 
now give them.” 








SCOTLAND. 

Financial Reform meetings have been held at Cupar Fife,—Provost Nicol 
in the chair; at St. Andrews,—Bailie Brown presiding over a large and 
influential audience; at Kirkaldy,—Provost Russell taking the chair, and 
insisting with the other speakers on the necessity for rigorous national 
economy; at Dunfermline,—Mr. James Inglis in the chair. Mr. Prentice 
of Manchester was the missionary; and at each of the last three meetings 
it was resolved to form an association with similar aims to the parent s80- 
cieties at Mauchester and Liverpool. 


foreign and Colonial. 
France.—-M. Dufaure, the Minister of the Interior, has issued a circu- 
lar to the Prefects of Departments, explaining his ideas as to the enforce- 
ment of the law on clubs and other public meetings, and the law of the 





henl né. 





press. 

He declares that the Constitution has not made and unlimited the 
right of assembly peaceably and unarmed, but has made that right subservient 
to public security. Referring to the results of the unlimited liberty given to the 
clubs during the last fifteen months, he inquires what one useful idea they have 
inspired, what one duty fulfilled? Have they not everywhere been frequented vA 
meu of heated imagmation, who, when they found our political institutions ab 
to resist their violence, have attacked the foundation of society? Through their 
success the flame of civil war was ready to break out through two-thirds of 
France. Society must defend itself. “ Your duty, M. le Prefet, will be to in- 
terdict throughout your whole department, absolutely, any clubs or political meet~ 
ings in which public affairs may be discussed. Accidental or permanent meet~- 
ings appearing dangerous, you will interdict and prevent, or dissolve, by force. 
The law does not interfere with religious, scientific, or literary meetings, bavi 
a determinate view, and which end with the accomplishment of the object intended, 
or, above all, with electoral meetings which are truly such. To such meetings you 
will afford every encouragement. At the same time, you will take care to sw 
yourself that such meetings are in reality what they profess to be, and that they 
were not held under a mere pretext for forwarding designs dangerous to the peace 
of society.” 

The inquisition into the affair of the 13th continues, and it is said that 
documents throwing an important light on the conspiracy have been dis- 
covered. Arrests continue to be made both in the capital and the pro- 
vinces. 

The Assembly has had discussions on foreign affairs, which are of some 
interest. 

On Monday, M. Mauguin called the attention of the Assembly to the state of 
Europe, in arms from the Oural to the Atlantic; and he endeavoured to show 
that the coalition of 1813 was revived against France. 





M. Savoye threw in some interpellations regarding the Government's bebaviour 
to the Provisional Government of the Palatinate: the French Government had 
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Jeagued itself with Prussia, had arrested the agents of the Palatinate, and bad 
geizei its arms and money. 

M. de Tocqueville, Minister for Foreign Affairs, replied first as to the Palati- 
pate. It was doubtless M. Savoye’s duty to defend the Palatinate insurrection; 
for documents prove that he chiefly originated it, as the agent of M. Ledru-Rol- 
lin. The person arrested was arrested as a conspirator of the 13th May, and not 
as a Palatinate agent: the arms and money were seized nnder the law of nations; 
the insurgents themselves would have been disarmed had they crossed the fron- 
tier. As to M. Mauguin’s fear of a coalition, M. de Tocqueville treated it as a 
chimera: all bis attention in office has been directed to ascertaining the 
pecret designs of foreign powers, and he has acquired the conviction 
that no coalition has been formed to overthrow that Republic, which 
he was at least as anxious to preserve as they. (Turning to the Left.) The ex- 
ample of the past besides proves that no such coalition can endure long or be 
dangerous while England remains aloof; and England has on every occasion 
wished for friendly terms with France. If, however, the Social Democratic flag 
had prevailed here—if M. Ledru-Kollin had then stood iu that tribune—coalition 
there would have been, and war by all the united nations against France. It was 
the fault of those who by their daily revolutions and multiplied assassinations 
rendered the state of things insupportable, that people are turned to look again for 
the past, and that jiberty has made a backward step. For these reasons, he was 
for peace. War would be a peril for France; and therefore he declared that so long 
as a peace could be honourably maintained, he would devote himself to main- 
tain it. 

On Tuesday, General Cavaignac justified his policy of peace. “I did not 
wish for war,” said he; “and if am a partisan of peace, of honourable peace, 
it is because I am convinced that, even if all the states of Europe were in insur- 
rection against their governments, they would rather have returned to their 
former allegiance than submit to us. (Considerable movement.) 1 may be mis- 
taken, but you bave just seen the repugnance evinced by Italy to accept our in- 
tervention. You have also witnessed the diplomatic repugnance of Sardinia.” 

The Assembly passed to the order of the day. 

TraLy.— The official news from Rome comes down to the 23d. A prac- 
ticable breach in two bastions of the wall and their connecting curtain had 
been made by the siege batteries; three columns marched on the night of 
the 22d. General Oudinot reports simply that the positions were carried 
without loss; and presently adds, that “ the gabions at the gorge of the 
bastions were much advanced by daybreak.” The result was, that nothing 
more than a lodgment had been made, which the troops were able to fortify 
and retain. The French Government, it is thought, has later news, which 
it does not choose to publish. It is reported that an inner wall of great 
thickness has been reared by the Romans, to cut further advance by means 
of the breach. 

Ancona capitulated on the 18th, after a bombardment of destructive 
severity. The Milun Gazette says, that among the conditions of the sur- 
render was a political amnesty for the inhabitants. 

Letters from Turin, of the 21st instant, state that the Austrians evacu- 
ated the citadel of Alessandria on the 20th. They still occupied the ter- 
ritory of Vualenza. 

Several of the Italian papers assert that Daniele Manin has published a 
letter to himself fiom Kossuth, expressing his regret that he could not send 
assistance to Venice so speedily as he wished, but assuring him he would 
do his best to send relief as soon as possible; and remitting at the same 
time a sum of 2,000,000 florins (about 200,000/.) to the Venetian Go- 
verniment. 

Avustria.—The Vienna papers, for the first time during many weeks, 
contain despatches announcing Imperial victories. They assert that 
Georgey has been attacked by General Wohlgemuth, and a Russian force, 
on the 2lat instant, and driven with slaughter over the Waag. But the 
despatches contain no reference to a cannonade which was heard to the 
South of Presburg on the 22d and 23d. The probability is, that Georgey 
has retired his right wing in good order across the Danube, more effectually 
to carry out the concentration of his left and centre upon Cidenberg. It 
is said that he took that town on the 23d, after an obstinate and bloody 
fight. If so, he threatens Vienna at two days’ march, and menaces the 
right flank and rear of the Austrian and Russian allies. 

The Wiener Zeitung of the 19th instant publishes an Imperial decree 
appointing Baron Haynau to the post of Commander-in-chief of the Im- 

rial troops in the kingdom of Hungary and in the Grand Dutchy of 

ransylvania. 

Germany.—The revolutionary movement in Bavaria and Baden is al- 


most suppressed. Mieroslawski drew up a force on a line from Heidelberg | 
to Mavheim, and manceuvered it so well that General Peucker was held in | 
check. The Prince of Prussia joined Percker, and the two Generals made | 
The chief battle was between the Prussians and the | 


a combined attack. 
insurgents at Waaghausel. ‘he insurgents held their field for seven hours, 
and at last seem to have owed their defeat to a counter-insurrection in 
Manheim itself, on which their wing rested. They were defeated and 
broken up; but a considerable body retreated under Mieroslawski to the 
defiles of the Black Forest, where they may hold out indefinitely. In the 
— of Waaghausel, Prince Frederick of Baden is said to have lost a 
imb. 

Inp1a.— Eight days’ later news from India arrived in London on Thurs- 
day, (the fifth day after last week's mail,) by anticipatory despatches of the 
mail trom Bombay on the 2)st May. 

Sir Charles Napier arrived at Calcutta on the 6th May; and on the 7th 


was sworn in as Commander-in-chief and Extraordinary Member of the | 


Council. He would proceed “up the country” in a very few days. 

The Ranee Chunda is said to have been, or to be on the point of being, 
delivered up to our Resident at Nepaul, for safe conduct back to ber broken 
prison, under escort of Captain Martin and a detachment of the Fourth Ir- 
regular Cavalry. 

The report of Shere Singh’s breach of parol and his escape proves to 
have been unfounded. 

A rebellion has occurred in the Nizam’s territory, headed by one Appa 
Sahib as pretended heir to the throne of Nagpore. Brigadier Onslow 
marched our subsidiary force against the rebels, and, in cooperation with 
the Nizam’s troops, gave them a defeat; but the Brigadier perished after 
the engagement, by the stumbling of his horse over a precipice. Subse- 
quent encounters took place, and ended in the capture of Apper Sahib and 
the total dispersion of his followers: at the cost, however, of three or four 
of our officers severely wounded—Brigadier Hampton and Major Lysaght 
dangerously, Captain Commandant Yates severely, and some others slightly 
—all of them with the sword. 

Unirep States axp Canava.—The Niagara arrived at Liverpool on 
Monday, with papers from New York to the 13th instant. The only piece 


of news of the least interest is the actual arrival of the ship Lexington from 
San Francisco, with about 370,000 dollars’ worth of gold dust; only part 
of the cargo shipped, a large amount having been landed at Valparaiso. 
The crevasse at New Orleans was still open; but the waters were falling, 
and the mercantile part of the city had escaped submersion. 
Canada is only mentioned to say that with the prorogation of the Legis- 
lature “ all violent excitement seems to have subsided.” 


Miscellaneous. 

The Times announces that it is Queen Victoria’s intention to visit Ire- 
land in the approaching recess— 

“ It is well known that this intention is of long standing, and that in several 
previous years the Queen had hoped to honour her Irish subjects with ber 

“The distress unfurtunately sull so prevalent in Lreland precludes ber trom 
visiting Dublin in state, as any large expenditure on mere ceremony would be 
ill-timed and inconvenient to her subjects. 

“She proposes therefore to embark in the Royal yacht; to touch first at the 
Cove of Cork, and to proceed thence along the Irish Channel to Dublin; where 
she will remain for a few days, the guest of bis Excellency Lord Clarendon, 

“ Upon leaving Dublin, the Royal squadron will proceed Northwards along the 
Irish coast to Belfast, and thence cross to Scotland. 

“ Although the precise period of her Majesty's visit cannot yet be fixed, it will 
probably take place as early in August as the termination of the session of Par- 
liament will permit.” 

Sir Robert Peel, it appears, is in treaty for the occupation this season of 
the house and grounds of Eilan Aigas, near Beauly, on the estate of Lord 
Lovat; a place whose picturesque beauties are thus described by the Jn- 
verness Courier — 

“ Eilan Aigas, or the Island of Aigas, is asmall Highland Patmos, ‘from towns 
and toil remote, but singularly picturesque aud beautiful. It is formed by ube 
waters of the Beauly; which, baving divided and cut through masses of conglo- 
merate rock, flow in deep gorges over cliffs, and in some places in a otill, deep 
stream, around the romantic, isolated territory. The island stands high, 
consists of about fifty acres of rock, wood, and pasture. It is luxuriant im birch 
and oak, and is frequented by red deer and roe, and the smaller game. The 
house, which is approached by a wooden bridge on the Kast side, is in keeping 
with the scene. Though a modern structure, it as built partly in the old Seutcl 
style—a low crow-stepped building, with a porch decorated with bows, hurng, 
deer-heads, &c. The interior 18 spacious and elegant. Walks have been made 
through the woods and heather, commanding the fiuest river-v ews aud mountaia 
terraces, and in one part overlooking a considerable waterfall. The spot alte- 
gether is just such a one as Sir Uvedale Price would have selected Ww ulustrate 
his definition of picturesque beauty, as distinguished from sublimity. The ab- 
sence of the ‘terrible graces’ is made up by eudless variety—by the constant 
intermingling of rich foliage, heather, grey clitls, cascades, wild solitude, aud cul- 
tivated beauty. The drive from Lnveruess through the fertile lands of the Aird 
by the side ot the Beauly Firth, the Falls of Kilmorack, the bigh precipwes and 
wooded slopes of the Dream, (or Deliuun,) Elan Aigas, and Soraihglass, has 
been descrived by poets, naturalists, and otber tourists, aud is richly deserving of 
all its fuine. Eilau Aigas is about fourteen miles from loverness; and near it 
are Beaufort Custle, the seat of Lord Lovat, and Ercbless Castie, the seat of the 


Chisholm.” 

Major-General Sir Thomas Willshire, Bart., K.C.B., bas been selected to 
succeed the late Lieutenant-General Sir Benjamin D'Urban, G.C.B., as 
Colonel of the Fifty-tirst Light Lofautry.— Globe. 

It is said that the chief command of the forces in Canada, vacant by the 
death of Sir Benjamin D Urban, will be divided: Lieutenant-General Sir 
Johu Harvey to command the troops in Nova Scotia aud New Brunswick, 
receiving no additional pay, as he holds also the civil situation of Goveruor 
of Nova Scotia; Major General Kowan to receive the local rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General! on the Staff, and succeed to the command iu the Canadas, 
The estimated effect of these arrangements would be a saving of nearly 
3,0001. a year. 








The Carlist noblemen and gentlemen, hitherto residing as exiles in this 
and other countries, have at leagth come to the determination to return te 
Spain, and avail themselves of the provisions of the recent act of amnesty. 
Several of them have set out for their native land; and some, we believe, 
have already arrived there.—Aourning Post. 

The instructions issued on the 17th April last by the French Govern- 
ment to its Chargé d’Affuires at Vieuna and its Ambassador and Envoy at 
| Gaeta and at Naples, on the Roman expedition, have been laid beiore 
Parliament. The paper of iustructions to the agent in Italy declares the 
reasons which induce the French Government to interpose, and explains 
the constitutional guarantees on which that interposition is to be used by 
the Pope for advancing his restoration as Sovereign Pontiff. The in- 
| structions to the agent at Vienna do the same things, and express a hope 
that Austria will not think proper, as she has more than once intumated, 
to procure for herself, by the occupation of Bologna, a fresh security, 
which, however useless to her with regard to serious interests, would serve 
but to disquiet and to excite men’s minds. ‘The documents do not difler 
from previous explanations which the French Government has given of ite 
intentions in Italy. 


It appears from a paper just presented to the House of Commons by 
command of her Majesty, that the total estimated cost of the new Houses 
of Parliament has swelled from the original estimate of 707,1041. to 
2,045,923/.; and that 1,025,463/. 8s. 3d. is the gross amount required to be 
provided for, from 31st December 1848, for all expenses fer any purpose 
whatever,—excluding the cost of the apparatus for warming the House of 
Commons, &c., and all incidental payment not under the cognizance or 
control of the architect. ‘The Lords of the Treasury expressed their sur- 
prise at this swelling of the first estimate; and they desired the New 
| Palace Commissioners to report what grounds there were for the excess. 
| The Commissioners replied, that large additional expenses have been in- 
curred by the necessity of deepening and strengthening the foundation 
making additional official residences, great alterations in the materials, an 
in the construction to render it well-ventilated and fire-proof, and by the 
rise of wages and enhancement of prices in the long period which has 
elapsed since the first estimate, augmented by the comparative want of funds 
| for the last few years. Among the heavy items are 134,9842 “ for warming 
| and ventilating arrangements,” and 72,0001 for “archivect’s remuneration. 


Apropos to the reappearance of Sontag (Countess Rossi) on the scene of 
her former triumphs in Englaud, the Murning Chronicle supplies a me- 
moir— 
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“ Madame Sontag, a German by birth, began her career at fifteen years of age. 
Almost immediately on her appearance at the German Opera at Vienna, she 
created the greatest enthusiasm. The celebrated Barbaja, who at the same mo- 
ment was the impresario of three of the greatest operatic theatres of Europe, 
having heard her sing at Vienna, employed strenuous exertions to withdraw her 
from the German to the Italian lyrical stage. He at length succeeded in his ob- 
ject, and she made her débit in the Donna del Lago at the Grand Opera of the 
Carinthia. This new aspect of ber talent created such a sensation that offers of 
unliinited liberality poured in from every quarter; and at the close of the season the 
judicious and enterprising Severini had the good fortune to secure Madame Sontag’s 
services for the Italiens in Paris. There she met with auother celebrated prima 
donna who had long preceded her, Madame Malibran; and with her distinguished 
colleagve she performed, as with an elder sister, in Zancredi, J1 Matrimonio, and 
many «ther operas. So conspicuous was her success that every effort was made 
to bring her to London; and she arrived the following season in England. Her 
dévat took place at a concert at Devonshire House, in the Easter week. Such 
was her reputation, not only for musical genius, but for beauty, elegance, and 
fascivation of every kind, that crowds of eager spectators in the streets equalled 
the throng of nobility, rank, and fashion, under the roof of the great dilettante 
and patron of art, the Duke of Devonshire. A few days afterwards she made her 
first appearance at Her Majesty's Theatre; when she more than realized the high 
€x;ectations which had been raised. 

“ Most of the great prime donne of our times have been compelled, in soprano 
parts, to compensate by their genius and science for the want of compass of their 
voices—as, for example, in the case of Pasta, whose natural voice was a rugged 
mezzo-soprano, and of Malibran, who was a real contralto. In Madame Sontag 
the public found a real soprano, ‘to the manner born,’ enabling her to perform 
with certainty of tone, and with exquisite ease, purity, and delicacy, the most in- 
tricate passages and original embellishments, whether with full tone or mezza 
Yoce. When she first eee in Rosina, she revelled and luxuriated in roulades, 
arpeggios, and fanciful divisions; and subsequently, in Donna Anna, she proved 
that she could sing in the chastest classical style, and produce the same effect by 
pure sentiment and expression, as she had done before by fioriture and staccato 
ee From England Madame Sontag went to Berlin; where, through the in- 

uence of heramiable qualities, no Jess than by her talents, she gained the marked 
esteem und regard of the late King of Prussia and the Royal Family. There she 
became attached toa young Piedmontese nobleman, the representative of his So- 
vereign at that court. Her last appearance was in Semiramide. This perfor- 
mance appeared as if it were a national celebration. All Berlin was present, and 
the whole audience was in tears when she bade adieu. On the occasion of her 
marriage, the King of Prussia, attended by all the Princesses of the blood, him- 
self gave away the bride. During the several missions of her husband at St. 
Petersburg and at Berlin, this amiable and gifted lady was received at Court 
with the greatest distinction, and she occasionally delighted her Imperial and 
Koyal entertainers by the display of her genius. At St. Petersburg, such was the 
sensation which she produced by singing at Court, that the Emperor and Empress, 
on ad departure, determined to establish the Italian Opera, now one of the first 
in Europe.” 


Earl Ducie has become a disciple of mesmerism, and has consented to accep 
the presidency of a “ Mesmeric Institute” at Bristol. In a statement made on 
the occasion, he narrates how he was converted by means of most astounding 
proofs of clairvoyance. A lady cured him of a nervous attack by its influence. 
A girl of eighteen was mesmerized by a surgeon, and Lord Ducie left alone with 
her. “ Finding her clairvoyante, he began to question her. They then travelled 
mentally to the railway station, the clairvoyante expressing her wish to go into 
the country, as she had not been there for many years. He then, selon le régle, 
asked her to go into Gloucestershire, and went down to his own mansion. She 
described the gravel-walk, the iron gates, the hall; she described its checkered 

vements, the musket and cartouche boxes on the wall, the carved fire-place of 
fis Elizabethan house. They then went over his farm; and she described the 
crops of his field, occasionally seeming puzzled at the plants, and mistaking, as a 
Londoner might, turnips for potatoes. The singular proof of her clairvoyance 
was, that she noticed to him that one field in particular was planted with two dif- 
ferent crops: she noticed this, and told him that part of the field was cut and 
carried and the other remained. He found this afterwards to be true, although 
he actually at the time did not know it himself. The lady by whom he was cured 
told him several things about himself which he thought no one in the world 
knew. There could be no collusion in the cases, for he had never seen the girl 
before, and she did not know his name or residence; and if she had been informed 
she could not have known all the details of his farm in Gloucestershire.” 

The Worcester Chronicle calls attention to a case in which the funds of an 
endowed school are glaringly perverted. “ King Charles the First's School” at 
Kidderminster was intended for the education of the children of the town; but it 
is converted to the benefit of the masters, who take boarders, charging for their 
education. With an income of 700/. or 800/., only thirteen “ town boys” are in- 
structed in Latin and Greek; and these scholars are put on an inferior level to 


that of the boarders. It is said that though the town boys only are entitled to | 


prizes, by far the greater number have been given to the boarders. The lodging 
of the latter is at the expense of the charity; while nearly two-thirds of the in- 
come is swallowed up by the two teachers, who impart Latin and Greek to thir- 
teen boys, “ when there are hundreds of children in Kidderminster perishing for 
lack of the common elements of knowledge.” 


Female twins have been born at Eerneghem, three leagues from Bruges, whose 
bodies are joiued by means of a ligature begiuning at the breast and extending to 
the navel. 

Mr. Jonathan Henry Price, a Dissenting minister at Woodham Ferris, and Miss 
Priscilla Ruffle, daughter of a widow occupying a farm at High Roothing, were 
charged at the Colchester Police Court, on W nesday, with casting away a male 
infant, intending to murder it. On the 6th instant, they met at the Ingatestone 
station; Miss Ruffle then had a child in arms: afterwards they were together in a 

ny chaise driving through Grove Lane, with a basket at their feet: still later, 

liss Ruffle was seen at th 
child was found in a basket like that seen, in the ditch of Grove Lane. Both the 
prisoners were committed for trial on the charge of murder; but bail was taken, 

Rebecca Smith, the wife of a labourer at Westbury, has been committed to be 
tried for murder, on the finding of a Coroner's Jury that she has poisoned her 


infant child with arsenic. She has had eleven children, and all of them died in | 


their infancy. 
The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 23d June 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
I 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. ‘nerease. Decrease. 
Rest 








Public Deposits . 649,553 —— 
Other Depusits....++-+++++ comme £220,011 
Seven-day and other Bills ...... . — 84,709 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight 11,781 _ 
Other Securities .....+sseeeeeee ecccccccccece nee 9,958 
Notes unissued «----ececsceccccccceceeeeeese 343,180) ..ee —_—~ 
Actual Circulation ««...+.scsceeceeeeeeeeeees nae 104,220 
Issuz DEPARTMENT. 
Notes i9sued ...eeeceeecccecccccceecees eecce 238,960 «..0+ — 
Bullion «.sccccececcesecs eeeccccvccccccccece 240,339 «.++. — 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments .........++ 15,188,123 ..... 14,947,784 
Actual Circulation sesssscccccceceeeeeceseees 17,867,235 «+++ 17,971,455 


e Chelmsford station, without child or basket. The | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SaturpDay Nieur. 


In the House of Lords, yesterday evening, a discussion on the cession of 
Vancouver's Island to the Hudson's Bay Company took place, on the mo. 
tion that the Administration of Justice (Vancouver's Island) Bill be read 
a second time. Earl Grey explained, that under the existing law all se- 
rious offences committed on the North-western coast of America must be 
tried in the courts of Canada: the present bill proposed to repeal that law 
so far as it regarded Vancouver's Island, and to establish local courts for 
the administration of justice. Lord Grey took the opportunity of defend- 
ing the arrangements by which the island has been ceded. No political 
power is given up to the Company. The Company is chargeable with the 
expenses of government, settlement, and ordinary defence of the island; is 
bound to sell lands on reasonable terms, and to devote the proceeds, except 
a small percentage, to colonization. Ifthe island were not speedily set- 
tled, it would soon be overrun by irregular squatters: its settlement would 
occasion expense ; so that if it were accomplished at all, it must be accom - 
plished by some public company or private individuals: private indivi- 
duals have not sufficient funds, but the Hudson's Bay Company has. Lord 
MonTEAGLE insisted that the cession would ultimately be regretted as 
much as that of Prince Edward Island; that the Company’s charter had 
been pronounced by Sir A. Pigot, Mr. Brougham, and Mr. Spankie, to be 
invalid, and would now receive its first unconsidered legislative sanction in 
the present bill; that a fur-trading company is not qualified to be a colo- 
nizing company ; and that, nominally complying with the conditions, it would 
exclude settlers by the trading monopoly which it can enforce. On the other 
side, the Earl of SeLkirk argued for the validity of the charter, and con- 
tended that the Hudson’s Bay Company had not colonized only because its 
earlier settlements are founded in inhospitable regions. Lord BrovugHam 
maintained the legal opinion against the validity of the charter. The Earl 
of ABERDEEN applauded the arr t with the Company; the settle- 
ment of Vancouver's Island having been the only subject that occasioned 
him, when in office, any anxiety for the preservation of peace. The Duke 
of Bucc_eucn expressed similar sentiments. Lord WHARNCLIFFE sup- 
ported Lord Monteagle’s view of the arrangement. The bill was read a 
second time. 


The House of Commons spent many hours in Committee on the Irish 
Poor-relief Bill; discussing a shoal of amendments. About one o'clock 
this morning, the Chairman reported progress; the Committee to sit again 
at noon. 

In the early part of the evening, Viscount Manon asked for information 
respecting the resumption of diplomatic intercourse with Spain. Viscount 
PALMERSTON stated, that in October last, the British Government received 
information from the King of the Belgians, that the Spanish Government 
had shown a disposition to solicit his good offices in order to a reconcilia- 
tion with this country: various communications, chiefly verbal, had passed, 
but without result. If the Spanish Government had modified its tariff, it 
was as a tardy concession to the substantial interests of Spain, and not as a 
favour to England; nor on account of the amended tariff would it become 
the British Government to show less regard for the honour and dignity of 
this country. 








The House of Commons met today at noon, and proceeded in Com- 
mittee with the Poor-relief (Ireland) Bill; the Chairman reported progress, 
and the House rose shortly after six o'clock. 


A county meeting, called by the Sheriff of Somersetshire on requisition, was held 
at Bridgewater yesterday, to consider the depressed condition of the agricultural 
| interest, and means of relief. The Sheriff presided; Mr. Miles, M.P., Sir Alex- 
ander Hood, M.P., and Mr. Pinney, M.P., took part in the proceedings. Pro- 
tectionist resolutions were moved, and were supported by Mr. Miles and Sir Alex- 
ander Hood; resolutions in amendment, advocating readjustment of taxation and 
economy, were supported by Mr. Pinney and others. hen put to the vote, the 
Protectionist resolutions were carried, but by a majority which some on the plat~ 
form considered doubtful. 





At the monthly organization of the Bureaux in the French Assembly, yester- 
day, all the Presidents chosen were of the Peace party; including General Ca+ 
vaignac and General Bedeau. 

The Bureaux authorized the Law-officers to take criminal proceedings against 
ten National Representatives, for implication in the affair of the 13th. 

M. Dalican, the editor of the Revolution Démocratigue et Sociale, and M. Jules 
Gouache, the editor of the Réforme, were arrested in Paris on Thursday, on a 
charge of having been engaged in the conspiracy of Juue the 13th. 

A letter from Valenciennes reports that an attempt was made on Tuesday night 
to blow up the powder-magazine in that town, but fortunately without success. 


News arrived in Brussels, yesterday, that Rastadt surrendered to the Prince of 
Prussia’s army on the 27th. 








The Cologne Gazette gives two bulletins by prince Paskiewicz, the Russian 
commander, announcing his entry into Hungary by the pass of Burtfeld, on the 
| 17th and 18th instant. He says the —_—- outposts withdrew as he advanced, 
| but the main army nowhere showed itself. 


Letters from Mestre, of the 20th instant, state that the bombardment of Venice 
| had been suspended, on the proposal of new terms of capitulation. A courier 
had been sent to Marshal Radetzky at Milan. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXcHANGE, FaipaY AFTERNOON. 

The English Funds have been in an improving state, and the price of Consols 
for Account was for some time at 92}: but today a rather aa quantity of Re- 
duced and other Stock has been brought to market, and a decline of about j 
cent has occurred; the closing price of Consols this afternoon being 913 3. This 
depress‘on must be considered as merely the result of the accidental pressure of 
stock upon the market. The transactions of the week have been devoid of special 
interest, and do not therefore require remark. The rate of discount and value of 
money continue the same as last week. 

In the Foreign Market some interest was attached to observations recently 
made by Lord Aberdeen upon the subject of Spanish finance, and these remarks 
have in conjunction with the progress of the Tariff-bill at Madrid augmented the 
value of Spanish Stock about 1 per cent. A demand has also arisen for Portu: 
guese Bonds, apparently caused by the approaching payment of another dividend- 
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the Four per Cents have consequently risen to 29, and are firm at the advance. | geographically placed in Northumberland, so does it seem, by Mr. Paul 


Mexican Bonds have experienced some fluctuation, and, after being about 4 per 
cent below our last prices, have nearly recovered their lost ground. The South 
American Stocks are without rauch fluctuation, or any business of moment; but 
there seems a disposition among speculators to hold. The Northern European 
Stocks are all firmer. Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents were in demand today, 
in consequence of the settlement of the Foreign Account, and the inability of the 
speculators for the fall to provide Stock for the completion of their bargains. 
assian and Danish Bonds are also at higher prices than last week. 

The Share Market is firmer than it has been for some time; almost al! the 
Shares of the principal lines being higher. North-western have advanced fully 
4i., and Great Western in the same proportion. Midland are without ch ange. 
South-western and Brighton are also higher. Some of the minor var eties, as 
North Stuffordshire, and Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, have iimproved ; 
and generally the aspect of this market is encouraging. There is no remarkable 
fluctuation or business of importance to record in the Foreign Shares; which, 
however, are —— at nearly the same prices as last week. : 

At the fift annual meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of Australasia, 
held on Monday last, the report of the year's proceedings was of a much more 
satisfactory character than had been anticipated. Under the improved circum- 
stances, the directors feel themselves justified in declaring a dividend of 12s. per 
share, payable on the Ist October next. This resumption of the payment of a 
dividend after a long abeyance is very cheering to the shareholders. It may not 
be uninstructive, as illustrating the perils of joint stock banking, to recapitulate 
the fluctuations of the shares of this company. Each share upon which 404. is 
paid bas been as high as 78/., and very recently as low as 15/.; but as the con- 
cerns of the company have been for some time ia a gradual state of improvement, 
the price, after touching 26, is now 24 to 25. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE o'CLOCK. 

The French Funds fell 10 centimes yesterday in Paris, the last quotation of 
the Five per Cents being 87.15, and of the Three per Cents 53.45. The English 
Funds are at yesterday's prices, without the ‘occurrence of any business of im- 
portance. In the Foreign Market, Datch Two.and-a-half per Cents are quoted 
ex-dividend. The other Foreign Funds are without change or activity. The 
only bargain occurring in Railway Shares is in Brighton, at 37}. 

SaTurpay, Two o’CLock. 

The English Funds close at a slight advance on the morning's prices. Con- 
sols for Account having advanced from 91 sellers to 914 buyers. The transac- 
tions of the morning, however, have been quite unimportant. In the Foreign 
Market the business transacted has been as follows: Buenos Ayres, 43: Grenada 
Deferred, 34; Mexican with coupon, 30 4; Portuguese, (Old,) 75; Spanish Active, 


17317; Ditto Passive, 3g; Ditto Three per Cents, 344; Venezuela Deferred, 63; | 


French Five per Cents, 86.50 25.45. The Share-market is without any material 
change; though the tendency is rather more downwards than yesterday. The 
following are the principal bargains. Aberdeen, 18}; Caledonian, 264 53; 
Eastern Counties, 83 4; Great Western, 83; Ditto Quarter-shares, 173; Ditto 
New, 172, 11; Lancashire and Yorkshire, Half-shares, 36; Ditto Quarter- 
shares, 144; London and Blackwall, 374 4; London and North-western, 132; 
Ditto New, 10§ 3; London and South-western, 36; Midland, 694 84; Ditto, 501. 
Shares, 124 13 123; North Staffordshire, 134; South-eastern and Dover, 204; 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 21; York and North Midland, 31} 2 1 3 30}; 
Ditto Preference, 64 4 6; Central of France, (Orleans and Vierzon,) 124; Namur 
and Liege, 74; Paris and Orleans, 31; Paris and Rouen, 21}. 


3 per Cent Consols .......-. shut Danish 3 per Cents ......... 65 68 
Ditto for Account ........+++ og buyers Dutch 2) per Cents......... 49} 503 
3 per Cent Reduced........- Fd ; 4 Cente «...+.6.6 * 

Bh per Cents .......+-0-000e 923 ¢ Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 28 3 
Long Annuities. .-.-+-+-++.+ 8 11-16 § New Granada...-.+++++++++ 153 16) 
Thank Stock... .-+..+.s000+ shut Portuguese N.4 perCents 184% 28) 9) 
Exchequer Bills .....+.+++++ 43 46 prem Portuguese Old 1824........ 75 8 
India Stock «..+++seeeeeeees shut Russian 5 per Cents ....-+-. 102 4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents......- 80 2 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 17 } 
Belgian 4} per Cents......-- 813 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 34} ¢ 
Buenos Ayres.....+++..+++. 413 VeROBURER cccceccccecccese 246 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......-+ 913 








THEATRES AND MUSIC. 

The war between the rival Operas, which has lasted for nearly three 
seasons, has been distinguished by some amusing points of generalship since 
the production of Meyerbeer's Prophéte at Paris. That opera, with a won- 
derful mise en scéne, has long been expected by the patrons of Covent 
Garden, as the grand coup with which their season is to terminate. Other 
works may have been more or less successful, but the Prophéte is to come 
like the glorious concluding tableau of a fairy spectacle, which is sure to 
be splendid whatever may have preceded it. 








The tactics employed by the old establishment, in anticipation of this | 


formidable accession of strength to the enemy, are remarkable for their 
ingenuity. The common manceuvre would have been to run in first for the 
original score, or to produce some rival kind of Propléte which should em- 
barrass the public in its choice. 
reports, the last work of Meyerbeer does not so much create a sensation by 
its efficiency as a musical whole, as by an introduction of certain novel 
effects addressing themselves to the eye. Such effects are a rising lumi- 
nary, represented by electric light, and a “ pas des patineurs.” These are 
not so completely attached to the main body of the opera that they may 
not be opposed singly; and hence Mr. Lumley’s policy has been to gain a 
victory by instalments. He does not, on the ancient plan, oppose “ Pro- 
phet” to “ Prophet,” but he takes the little isolated effects one by one, so 
that when the grand work is out at Covent Garden this novelty wil] have 
been destroyed. Thus, when the electric sun rises at Covent Garden, the 
— will recollect that there has already been an electric pleiad at Her 

ajesty’s Theatre; and now, it seems, the “ pas des patineurs” is likely 
to be done at the elder establishment as a separate divertissement, before it 
can be seen as part of a whole elsewhere. ‘The announcement of this last- 
named attraction has led to a little controversy between the Covent Gar- 
den authorities and M. Paul Taglioni. The “ Royal Italians,” as sole 
proprietors of The Prophéte, issue the following protest against the Hay- 
market Patinewrs— 

‘* The Directors of the Royal Italian Opera beg to announce, that the Pas des 
Patineurs, advertised by a rival establishment, is not the original Pas now per- 
forming at the Académie de Musique in Paris, in Meyerbeer’s Opera of Le D’ro- 
wae | the sole right of representation of which is the exclusive property of the 

yal Italian Opera. The Pas des Patineurs, the music by M. Meyerbeer, has 
been in rehearsal for some time at the Royal Italian Opera ;" and any other per- 
formance of this Pas, or of any other portion of the Prophéte, can only be executed 
in an imperfect form.” 

Although the above document declares, as an independent proposition, 
that the Haymarket Pas is not the Pus proper, the reasoning evidently is, 
that it cannot be the true one inasmuch as the sole right of performing The 
Prophéte belongs to Covent Garden. This would seem unanswerable; as, 
in ordinary cases, the 


But, as far as we can judge from foreign | 


| and afforded no room for style or expression. 


Taglioni’s answer to Covent Garden, that he has a little bit of private pro- 
perty sticking in the middle of Meyerbeer's opera, with title-deeds of its 
own, and totally independent of the surrounding territory. We give his 
declaration— 

“ In answer to an advertisement from Covent Garden Theatre, M. Paul Taglioni 
begs to announce that the Pas des Patineurs is his own original composition and 
property. From regard for M. Meyerbeer he agreed to go to Paris, on his way 
to London; and there he furnished, gratuitously, all details, models, and in . 
structions necessary for the introduction of the Pas des Patineurs into The 
Prophéte. As Ballet-master to Her Majesty's Theatre, he deemed it his duty to 
mount it there, as an attractive novelty, already performed with success at Berlin 
Hamburg, Breslav, and Warsaw. It is to be danced with the original national 
Hungarian and appropriate airs ; and he received particular instructions to leave 
the music of The Prophéte to its own merits.” 

The word “ gratuitously,” showing that M. Paul Taglioni is not only free 
from all obligation to John of Leyden, but that the aforesaid John is some- 
what indebted to him, Paul, is a masterpiece of diplomacy, implying that 
Paul has equity as well as law on his side. The generous concession of 
Meyerbeer’s music, with the somewhat satirical phrase that it is to be “ left 
to its own merits,” ¢. e. not to be touched—and the hint, most gently con- 
veyed, that the substitution of the national airs for the Prophéte harmonies 
will be rather an advantage than otherwise—brings this piquant little an- 
nouncement to a most happy conclusion. 

While Mr. Lumley thus employs his light forces in skirmishing, he 
makes his grand charge with Madame Sontag, the delightful vocalist who 
turned the heads of all the London aristocracy years ago, and who in a 
few days will return to Her Majesty’s Theatre. Report says that her 
organ and her execution are in as good condition as ever; and even if re- 
port should be wrong, curiosity to see a vocalist so celebrated, and, by the 
diplomatic position of her husband, Count Rossi, so intimately i 
with the highest circles of Europe, can hardly fail to draw crowded 
houses. 

By the way, we suggest that the compiler of the official posters at Her 
Majesty's Theatre should adopt a more terse and simple mode of expression 
in communicating his information to the public. The announcement that 
Madame Sontag has consented “ to lend her invaluable aid to the exposition 
of lyric art,” is rather a bombastic periphrasis, where a less stately word or 
two would answer every purpose. 

In the mean time, Alboni has added another part to her expanding re- 
pertoire,—Norina in Don Pasquale; a part expressly written for Grisi, and 
“created” by her, as the French say. This, we understand, was the first 
time of Alboni’s performing it; and she certainly rivalled Grisi herself, both 
in comic humour and in brilliancy of vocal execution; singing the soprano 
music without any alteration that we could perceive, and displaying the 
greatest clearness and beauty of tone even in the highest regions of the scale. 
Lablache, as the gay old bachelor, was irresistible as ever; and Belletti’s 
Malatesta could not easily be matched. It was “long Thursday”; s0 to 
this lively opera was appended the concluding scene of Mercadante’s Giura- 
mento, performed by Parodi and Moriani,—a reversal of the ordinary thea- 
trical usage of tragedy followed by farce." We renew our old ‘protest 
against this practice. Such fragmentary exhibitions are degrading to art, 
and injurious to the performers, who cannot possibly render them effective. 


The Covent Garden Opera has immense houses as often as Gli Ugonotté 
appears in the bills; and Persiani’s round of farewell performances is also 
proving attractive. One of these has been in the Matrimonio Segreto; the 
opera exceedingly well got up, but presenting no novelty except Tambu- 
rini in the character of the deaf old merchant Geronimo. His representa- 
tion of the character is able and artistical, but very different from that of 
Lablache, and not so pleasant. It lacks Lablache’s genial and warm- 
hearted bonbomie; and in the singing and dancing duet with Count Ro- 
binson, the buffoonery does not sit so easily upon Tamburini as on La- 
blache, who makes it a sort of involuntary effusion of joyous good-nature. 


| Persiani’s last appearance is announced for Tuesday next, when the still 


charming cantatrice is to take a final leave of the stage. 


Mr. Peake’s Amateurs and Actors has been revived at the Lyceum; and 
is just so far interesting, that the present race of playgoers may see what 
their fathers and mothers laughed at thirty years since, with the same 
Harley in the principal part. ‘The school of farce to which it belongs has, 
however, passed away long ago. 

SERIAL CONCERTS. 

The cessation of what may be called the Serial Concerts of the Metro- 
polis is now giving sign of the approaching close of the season. Of the 
concerts of this description, “ the Ancient Music,” which held the highest 
place for three-quarters of a century, is deceased and will not probably be 
revived; but its place has been supplied by younger establishments more 
according to the spirit of the age. 

The eighth and closing concert of the Philharmonic Society was on 
Monday evening. Its programme included Mozart's Symphony in E flat 
and Beethoven's in C minor; to our taste the most beautiful orchestral 
works of those masters. Executed, as they were, with the precision, clear- 
ness, and effect derived from innumerable performances, two such works 
are a musical banquet for the gods. There were other pieces worthy to 
accompany them. An overture of Mendelssohn, entirely new in this 
country, composed for Victor Hugo's Ruy Blas when that play was per- 
formed with musical additions at Berlin—a work full of fire, agitation, and 
striking effects—received the unanimous suffrages of the audience and was 
loudly encored. Another piece, though old, had all the charm of novelty: 
it was Mozart's Trio in E flat for the pianoforte, clarionet, and viola,— 
played with such exquisite grace and refinement by Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, 
Williams, and Hill, that it produced exclamations of pleasure from every 
part of the room. Mr. Sloper isa pianist of the highest class, and ought to 
have been heard at these concerts long before now. 

Other parts of the performance were less praiseworthy. A very long 
concerto was played on the violoncello by Mr. Hancock, a performer un- 
known to fame; who showed a great deal of what is called execution—the 
power, that is, of multiplying notes and running rapidly over the finger- 
board; but the music he played was of the most commonplace character, 
That performance occu- 
pied more than half an hour, to the great annoyance of the amateurs who 





ssion of a whole implies a possession of all the | knew that such consummate artists as Joachim and Hallé have been in 
parts. But, just as in the map of England we find a little bit of Durham | London for almost the whole season without having been once heard at 
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these concerts. The selection of vocal music, as usual, was injudicious, or 
rather careless in the extreme. Persiani sang two of the most hackneyed 
opera airs of the day,—* Come per me” from the . and “ Una 
voce” from the Burbiere; which, besides, have been repeatedly heard to 
much greater advantage during the season at both the Operahouses. Pi- 
achek sang an air from Elijah, deprived of its effect by being torn out of its 
place in the oratorio; and an indifferent scena from a weak opera, Herold’s 
Zampa. All of them were received with supreme indifference. 

The season just terminated has been prosperous for the Philharmonic 
Society. The subscription has been full, and the room always crowded. 
The excellence of the band and the fine performance of the symphonies 
and overtures have kept up the attraction of the concerts, even though this, 
their most prominent feature, bas presented no novelty, except the Athalie 
of Mendelssohn, which is at once an orchestral and a choral work. For 
this want of novelty the Directors are not answerable: since Mendelssohn 
is dead, and Spohr has come to be regarded as an emeritus retired from the 
labours of his art, there remains (as far as is known) no living musician 
capable of writing a really great symphony. The Philharmonic Society 
are often blamed for not stimulating by encouragement the genius of our 
own composers. They have often tried to do so; but when they have 
brought forward symphonies by composers of the greatest name among us, 
the subscribers have never failed to grumble at being obliged to listen to a 
comparatively feeble production, to the exclusion of some chef-d'quvre. 
The Society, therefore, cannot do better than use the works of Haydn, Mo- 
gart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn, till some new heaven-born 
genius shall arise capable of rivalling these illustrious masters. As to in- 
strumental solo performances, the concert of Monday last only furnished a 
further instance of what had already occurred during the season—an im- 
proper choice both of performers and of pieces, to the exclusion of superior 
merit in both respects. Such conduct, which can be ascribed only to fa- 
vouritism or undue personal influence, has this season given rise to a strong 
feeling of disapprobation. On the subject of their vocal music the Society 
have shown themselves deaf to remonstrance and callous to reproof; their 
management on this head is perfectly disgraceful. 

The other great serial concerts, those of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
more than supply the want of the “Ancient Music.” Their season termi- 
nated yesterday week, with Athalie and the Dettingen Te Deum; the Queen 
being present. During the season the only novelty has been the produc- 
tion of Athalie, soon after it had been performed by the Philharmonic So- 
Ciety; and with a more imposing effect, derived from the greater numerical 
strength of the orchestra and chorus. The other performances have been 
repetitions of the Messiah, Judas Maccabeus, The Creation, Elijah, and the 
Dettingen Te Deum: but these well-known pieces acquired something of 
the effect of novelty from the immense improvemeut in the manner of 
their execution. ‘This improvement, we have reason to know, has caused a 
great increase in the Society's subscription for the past season. 

‘he London Sacred Harmonic Society—founded by Mr. Surman after 
his breach with the old Society—has, during the season, given the same 
Pieces, excepting the Athalie, and employed nearly the same principal 
singers, as the other establishment. The spirit of competition has also 
made some improvement in their choral singing. Their performances, on 
the whole, have been not unsatisfactory; and the great audiences who at- 
tend the concerts of both Societies show what a large field London’ affords 
for the cultivation of this species of music. 

The London Wednesday Concerts, though the enterprise of a private in- 
dividual, may be noticed in conjunction with those already mentioned. 
During the season they have weekly drawn to Exeter Hall a crowded 
audience; and they have been calculated to stimulate the popular appe- 
tite for music, by being pitched not too high above its ordinary standard. 
The most eminent performers of every description have been employed; 
there have been a good orchestra and an efficient chorus; and the en- 
tertainment of each evening has consisted of selections from operas, in- 
strumental solos, and favourite songs and ballads. The series closed on 
Wednesday, with a spirited and by no means unsuccessful attempt to per- 
form the Antigone of Sophocles with Mendelssohn’s music to the choruses. 
Of course it was not acted, but the dialogue was read with spirit and effect 
by Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff, Mr. G. Bennett, Mr. Loyd, and Mr. Stuart; 
and the choruses, under the direction of Mr. Sterndale Bennett, were sung 
with considerable correctness and much force; the whole performance 
making a surprising impression on an audience too miscellaneous, we 
should have thought, to enter fully into its spirit. 


blishment in the Metropolis. 


“INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Miteside, Cumberland, 25th June 1849. 
. ~ you allow me through your columns toask Mr. Cobden a plain ques- 
ion 
He writes thus to Joseph Sturge, on the 15th instant—“I have no doubt that 
success will crown your efforts at no distant period; and that the Government 
will be authorized by a vote of the House to hold out the olive-branch to other 
ations, inviting them to a mutual pledge that under no circumstances will they 
to war. When such a pledge shall have been entered into by this country 
with all the Governments, you will have taken the best possible means for secur- 
ing universal and nent I do not pretend to say that, even then no 
wars will occur; but at least we shail have done our best to prevent them.” 





The question I would ask Mr. Cobden is this—Supposing such a pledge taken | 
Zomorrow by all the Governments in Europe, what would that do to prevent | 
such wars as those now raging in Hungary and Italy—wars between peoples and | 


governments, more of which may yet be expected? Such wars are not chosen by 
governments, but forced upon them. 

What is it Mr. Cobden really means? Would he propose to the Austrian Go- 
vernment (for instance) to abdicate; since for that Fn sence to proclaim that 
™ under no circumstances” it would go to war, would be to proclaim the dissola- 
tion of the Empire, everywhere disaffected, and kept under only by force of armsf 
Or is the “ international” a misnomer, and, throwing peoples altogether out of hs 
Consideration, does he desire “ universal” peace od between governments ?—a 

” coexistent with wars in India onl Aisin with Gallician massacres, 
and with the bombardment (for the good of trade) of half the capitals of Europe? 
Or is the whole scheme nothing more than an attempt to pledge England to peace 
‘ all circumstances, whether honourable or dishonourable; to give a saintly 
ist icy of nonintervention; hiding the abnegation of 


Dauty under a pious name, insuring the Shop from any possibility of loss 


through speculating in those unconsid trifles—the interests of Humanity, and 
She universal and permanent assertion of Right ? 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. J. Luvron. 


From the success that | 
has attended these concerts, they seem likely to become a permanent esta- | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BUDGET-MAKING. 


Ons of the most ridiculous spectacles is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer making his financial statement to the listening Com- 
mons; all that passes from that oracular mouth to those intent 
ears is so idle, hypocritical, and shallow! The representatives of 
a free and reflecting people sit to listen while the Finance Minis. 
ter of that commercial nation stands before them shuffling small 
tigures—chopping off a little item of account here, and glueing it 
on there—to make the balance-sheet ook pretty. Everybody 
sees through the artifice, nobody is deceived ; and no harm would 
be done, if it were not that in this child’s play Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wastes the time that might be devoted to such a 
broad, candid, and veritable statement of the national position, ag 
should enable the Grand Council of the Nation to deal broadly, 
substantially, and wisely, with the national resources. 

Sir Charles Wood is complimented for having made a very 
“clear statement”: and so it was in so far as he recited the figures 
in a way that enables one to follow him; but what one cannot dis- 
cern is the good of following while he makes bad look like good, 
tinishes off with a prosperous result based upon supposes, and in- 
duces the Representatives of the Nation to accept the wall for the 
deed in a matter of accounts. He tried to make out that there was 
a surplus lust year: there was no surplus. If, indeed, you de- 
duct Irish distress, and Irish emigration, and naval excesses, and 
perform some other kinds of legerdemain, there was a surplus of 
444,329/.; but in another “way of putting it,” the surplus was 
only 120,000/. That is to say, if you suppose that this country 
did not have to pay anything for Irish distress, nor for Irish emi- 
gration, nor for naval excesses, then the revenue exceeded the ex- 
penditure by nearly 450,000/. But what were the facts ’—Of 
course, that we did spend sums on Irish distress, emigration, and 
naval excess, and that we spent more than our national income, 
What can be the advantage of wasting time in smirking over a 
surplus that mould have been had the history of the year been 
wholly different ? 

Again, Sir Charles Wood estimates his current income and ex- 
penditure ; and, by dint of sticking on a little bit of expectation 
touching Stamps, and by presuming that we shall have no un- 
foreseen contingencies, we should Kove a surplus of 104,3042, 
What then? Surely that supposititious excess of income—about 
0.2 per cent on the whole amount—is not a thing to be seriously 
talked about. Of course we shall have extra payments to make, 
and shall spend more than is set down in the bill. But even if we 
did not, what is the use or advantage of filling up those items, 
cutting, paring, and padding, to coax that little “ estimated ” sur- 
plus into existence? Would any gentleman with 500/. a year 
bestow all Sir Charles’s pains to make out, that at the end of the 
year he should have unexpended exactly 1/. ls. at the end of a 

ear. 
Sir Charles Wood talked with a kind of melancholy wildness 
about not feeling justified in remitting taxes on the score of that 
infinitesimal surplus, but leaving it to be a nucleus; as the private 
gentlemen would not feel justified in relaxing his domestic econo- 
my because he expected to have a guinea surplus next April. 
And Sir Charles is praised for his discretion, inasmuch as we 
ought, it is said, to earn the remission of taxes by having a good 
margin of surplus. Now the arrangement of taxes has not so 
very close a connexion with the state of the accounts. If, indeed, it 
were merely a question of foregoing certain payments from people 
because our revenue exceeds our wants, there might be reason in 
such a position. But the want of a surplus is not a valid reason 
why the assessment of taxes should not be revised. If taxes now 
cost the nation more than they produce, by crippling the opera- 
tions of industry—if a particular tax bears with very unjust 
inequality on the poor or the oppressed—if taxes are so arranged 
as to work badly, to cause, fur instance, more difficulty than pro- 
fit—then we need not wait for a margin to modify or remit taxes, 
| If cash is wanted for such improvements, it would easily be pro- 
| cured. The chief rule in the art of taxation is, to make the pro- 
| portion between the weight of a tax and the amount produced as 
much as possible in favour of the productiveness; and if any fla- 
| grant breach of that rule can be satisfactorily demonstrated, no 
| lack of a surplus needs deter us from revising the tariff in order 
| to establish the better and more profitable form of assessment. 
| The curse of our legislation, in finance as in everything else, 
is, that the managing men are less intent upon effecting what is 
wanted than upon seeming to do so. We need go no further 
| back than last Friday to prove how the Finance Minister tries to 
| wheedle the accounts into asemblance of prosperity, and thus actu- 
| ally impedes the House of Commons in making efforts to attain @ 
| prosperity trustworthy and solid. We want these things more 
| positively and broadly stated. As to the Budget, the thing re- 

quisite is a clear statement, not of a mere arithmetical puzzle, but 
| of the substantial bearings of the national position: we do not 
want to know how, supposing various things to be quite different 
from what they are, the accounts might be made to look well and 
there might be a supposititious surplus, justifying some estimate 
by a particular individual—we do not want to know how we stand 
by aid of devices to put it in the best light; but we want to know 
absolutely the worst—what we really have paid, and the full 
amount of what we are likely to pay, with a good margin for 
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contingencies. Having the accounts in that broad and solid 
form, we should know better what to determine as to our ex- 

nditure. But in any case, we should be the better off if we 
could attain the best and most profitable arrangement of taxa- 
tion—that which, while it leaves the national trade and industry 
as free as possible, retains the largest amount of revenue. 


s COMMUNISM AMONGST US. 

Nor to be frightened at a word, is advice as old as the hills, and 
as much needed asever. More than once in our history “ Po- 
pery ” has been the cant term of reproach cast upon those who 
were obnoxious to dislike; and, without attaching any definite 
sense to the application of the term, the populace were ready to 
stone a Popish recusant, partly from some vague traditional hor- 
ror at the old burnings inflicted in the name of Popery, partly 
under the influence of mere bigot excitement for the sake of the 
excitement, and partly because the oppressed state of the Papists 
lent a morbid stimulus to that excitement—as the dogs in the 
street fall upon one who flies from a beating and worry him. 
“ Materialist” was another word, especially used by those who 
disliked disturbing old anti-scientific apathies. “ Radical ” 
handed over the patriotic politician to be pilloried by the popu- 
lace; and the pensive public who stoned the Prince Regent were 
equally willing to hoot a white hat, because the popular orator 
Henry Hunt wore one. The opinions implied by the word might 
have called forth cheers, but the epithet was the pretext for hoot- 
ings. Popery has left its seat at Rome; Materialism is declining 
even with the most sceptical and prosaical of natural philoso- 
phers; Radicalism is past—it is now a term of retrograde sig- 
nification. 

The word of the day fer producing political terror is “ Com- 
munism ” or “ Socialism.” Not that the thing indicated by the 
words is so scouted as it has been by political reasoners. Per- 
haps that is the reason. From whatsoever motive, the word is 
applied at random to excite the passions against some object of 
dislike; but the most remarkable fact is that it is not applied in 
some cases. If it has any substantial and tangible meaning at 
all, Communism is gaining ground amongst us in high places. 
We charge that most respectable and distinguished body the Cor- 
poration of London with Communistic tendencies. The Times 
writes Communism without knowing it; and Mr. Henry Drum- 
mond talks in the most alarming style. 

The Times denounces the “ greedy and reckless speculation ” 
“ which rears a motley crowd of dusky and unseemly tenements, 
as the conditions of the Jabour-market have been ascertained, or 
the means of providing for their future inhabitants calculated.” 
And it is this “speculative greed,” according to the Times, 
“which has inverted the usual proportion of house value and 
local taxation.” In objecting to these things, of course the jour- 
nalist would have them altered; checking the natural free-trade 
operations of supply and demand in the building trade; crushing 
protit, to provide better for the moral and physical welfare of cer- 
tain classes; and so attaining a more equally diffused happiness, 
by a process of reciprocal covperation in promoting mutual inte- 
rests. What term would be applicable to that state of things? 

Again, by objecting to inequalities of assessment, the writer 
would seem to indicate a levelling of the poor-law rate through- 
out the country. Of course it must be sufficient everywhrre— 
sufficient, equally diffused, and all-prevalent? In other words, 
subsistence for all who need it, provided by the state ; a species of 
Communism, though it is not one of a high order, nor one which, 
if the expression may pass, would be sanctioned by a Commu- 
nistical political economist. 

The project of the London Corporation is to buy estates in Ire- 
land, not for the sake of the profit, but to do good—to rescue the 

pulation from misery, and establish paternal landlordism. 
Samer is charmed, and a very pleasing sight it is, in these 
days of political indifferentism, to see that great body—so often 
abused for being “a close and corrupt corporation,” “ an obsolete | 
relic of useless pageantries,” &c.—setting au example of practical | 
patriotism and love of human kind. Would not the Irish dove the | 
name of that Corporation, with all its mace and gowned dignity? | 
will not its great feasts again grow worshipful in the public sight? | 
will people talk moodily and ungraciously of corporation reform ¢ | 
But the question that puzzles us to answer is, how to reconcile | 
this step with “sound political economy,” pure “ self-interest,” or 
“ free competition.” To us it seems a defiance of self-utilitarian- 
ism, of trading competition, of mere self-interest: it smacks 
strongly of that which is the very opposite of “the competitive 
system.” ct 

For Communism is not a system, but a principle. As em- 
bodied in the systems of divers speculative writers, Communism 
is as various as the shades of Protestantism or any other “ ism.” 
As political economy sets itself to consider the creation of wealth, 
wholly and solely, and irrespectively of every other consideration, 
so Communism sets itself to consider the mode in which the wel- 
fare of men can be promoted by their mutual cooperation towards 
&@ common interest. Political economy has declared that the 
great stimulus towards the creation of wealth is in the two spurs 
of want and trading competition. Communism denies that dogma, 
and if it made the laws would abolish individual property ; mean- 
while teaching men to consult mutual interests, as such, rather 
than separate and conflicting interests. We are not now discussing 
the merit of the doctrine; but what we say is, that, right or 
wrong, frightful or harmless, it is insiduously creeping into our 


practice. 











Mr. Henry Drummond tells the Ministers that they must have 
regard to the welfare of the poor; or else they will leave that 
duty tothe Ledru-Rollins and Proudhons, who will exact more, 
Perhaps: we have the very strongest impression that even 
the desire to retain office would not urge a Russell Cabinet to the 
length of Proudhon or Cabet. But what would Mr. Drummond 
propose, as a middle term? We should like very much to have a 
sight of his plans, political, economical, and social, fully ex- 
pounded—a complete guide to Drummondism. 

Mr. Ilorsman volunteers the declaration that the object of @ 
poor-law is not to provide for the poor, but to protect property. 
That is very distinct anti-Communism—as pure a form as any 
that we remember. It is not indeed quite accurate. Mr. Hors- 
man correctly describes the object of the poor-laws from Richard 
II. down to Edward VI.; but it was found that, to insure the 
peace of society, it was necessary to extend the poor-law so as to 
include a bona tide care for the poor; and the New Poor-law ex- 
pressly goes upon the basis of the celebrated 43d of Elizabeth. 
Mr. Horsman may say that, in proportion as it is effective, an 
poor-law is chargeable with Communism, and that the amend- 
ments of the New Poor-law tend in that direction. Admitting 
the fact, we still doubt whether it is socially so dangerous as the 
avowal of Mr. Horsman’s doctrine would be—that a poor-law is 
a law against the poor for the protection of property. We see 
Gordon riots, Swing burnings, servile war, and civil war, in that 
coo] assertion. 

The Communists of Europe may be divided into three classes, 
One class consists of Owenites, Fourierites, St. Simonians, and 
other sects each with its system cut and dried; the second class 
consists of the systemless and countless multitudes in France and 
Germany, whose sole fixed purpose is to rise on some day of 
doom and sweep away the institution of property; the third, of 
the London Corporation, the Ten-hour Bill men, the Times and 
the Anti-Poor-law agitators, and the like, who are insidiously 
though often unconsciously insinuating the principle of Commue 
nism: and it is remarkable that this class derives a collateral if 
unrecognized support from some of our new-light political econo- 
mists,—Jobn Stuart Mill, Edward Gibbon Waketield, and, shall 
we add, our favourite enemy the Morning Post. 





PACTITIOUS “CREDIT” AND ITS FRIENDS. 
PROFESSING to answer our late “ Query respecting Credit,”* the 
Globe this week repeats some complaints against the existing 
system, and betrays a desire for a more stringent bankruptcy law 5 
but so little replies to the query, that we derive no aid from our 
able contemporary towards a better understanding of the subject, 

If credit is usetul, saith the Globe, contracts must be protected 
against wilful breach, just as personal liberty is protected against 
“violent assault.” The cases are not parallel ; for the assault im- 
plies no consent in the injured party, whereas the debtor and 
creditor relation can only exist by mutual consent. Violent as- 
sault is analogous to theft—a criminal act, which must be re- 
pressed by police regulations. But it is begging the whole 
question to argue, that because credit is useful it must be pro- 
tected : domestic trade is useful, but you cannot “ protect ” it in 
the commercial sense ; truth is useful, but you cannot make men 
truthtelling by penal laws. “ People,” says our respondent, “ do 
look as carefully as they can into the character of their customera, 
and they continually lose their property”: because, we reply, 
they don’t look carefully enough. During the crisis of October 
1847, “it was money that people wanted, only because there was 
not the accustomed credit ; it is hardly an Irishism to say, credit 
is currency as well as coin or notes.” Credit is more shadowy 
than a paper currency, and can only preserve its value by abso- 
lute convertibility; but you cannot secure convertibility by law. 
Credit can only preserve its convertibility while promises and 
means bear an exact proportion : no penal law can make it do so, 

The Globe overlooks the proper distinction between civil and 
criminal Jaw. A sudden theft or premeditated fraud is a crime 
ab initio, and is properly the subject of penal regulations. But 
the failure to pay a promise may arise from many circumstances 
not penal,—miscalculation, altered means, failing faculties, and a 
hundred other accidents not in their nature to be foreseen, or in- 
curred through faults and deticiencies of character not criminal, 
Old laws which made the debtor a slave were scarcely chargeable 
with confounding the civil and penal law so grossly, because they 
went upon the ground of making the person of the debtor an- 
swerable for the fullest possible reparation. Society could not tole- 
rate the barbarous consequences of that stringent bankruptcy law; 
it has recently refused to tolerate the less stringent bankruptcy 
| law which the Globe regrets and would restore: but our query 16 
| not answered by saying that the relaxed bankruptcy law opens 
| the door to more reckless incurring of debts. We could imagine 

an excessively penal bankruptcy law which should almost prevent 
| men from asking or granting undue credit: under such a law 
| guaranteed credit would be disused by the refusal of the debtor 
| to ask it; in the absence of any legal guarantee undue credit 
would be refused by the creditor, who would look far more care- 
fully into the character of his customers than he does now, and 
would avoid that loss of property which the Globe describes. We 
agree with our contemporary that the present law is delusive : 
nay, he confirms us, by citing the trustworthy statement of a wit- 
ness before the late Commission—that the debts in his led 
were a)l virtually debts of honour; and that if his debtors were 


* Speciater, June 16. 
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to offer him five shillings in the pound, he must accept their 
liberal offer, “and turn round offering the same dividend to his own 
creditors.” In other words, the law operates to protect about one- 
fourth of the property now at stake al/ round; and the debtor is 
often no more than the medium for inflicting on the creditor the 
ishonesty of third parties. 

, To repeat our query, in atriple form. 1. Is not a great part of 
this fictitious and unsubstantial credit created by the delusive 
attempt at a legal guarantee? 2. Would society tolerate a law 
rendered thoroughly effective by adequately severe penalty? 3. 
Is it logica'ly wise and practically expedient that credit should 
be transferred from its true basis—known resources and tried 
probity—to a legal guarantee? 

In considering this triple query, note three circumstances. 
1. The legal guarantee can only be made effective by penalties of 
which the severity would not be tolerated at the present day. 
2. Penal consequences could never apply to a vast number of 
gases in what we may call derivative or secondary bank- 
ruptcy, occasioned by the dishonesty or incapacity of others; 
for incapacity has as much to do with trading bankruptcy 
as ‘dishonesty has. 3. The existence of a legal guarantee 
which fails of enforcement produces such a state of things 
as that described by the Globe; the practical effect being, that 
after all, the only real safety of the creditor depends upon the 
original basis of credit, the substantial resources and tried pro- 
bity of the debtor; but that the semblance of a guarantee diverts 
ros, enfeebles the creditor’s attention. We incline to doubt 
whether the Free-trade dogma does not hold good in regard to 
credit—that protection does not cherish but stunt that over which 
it is spread. 

We are surprised that the Globe has not sought the negative 
answer to our query in the right direction, which we should have 
thought obvious enough: but our contemporary may share our 
Gisinclination to enter at present into that contiguous field of in- 


quiry. 





CLAIRVOYANCE AND ITS TESTS. 

At the constantly widening boundary of human knowledge ever 
stand —_ which, in the distance, are incredible though true,— 
incredible to our ignorance, but tested truth to our experience. The 
railroad is a fable familiarized ; the electric telegraph threatens 
to beat Ariel, whom it took forty minutes to “ put a girdle round 
the globe.” That things are incredible does not prove them un- 
true. Some of the phenomena of mesmerism are incredible, but 
that is not sufficient to disprove their truth. Clairvoyance is un- 
believable enough, but that fact does not establish its falsehood. 
That which casts the strongest doubt on its verity is the nature 
of the evidence advanced in its favour ; often so equivocal and 
trivial as to suggest the natural question, why simpler and plainer 
evidence cannot be advanced ? 

Among those who bear testimony to clairvoyance is Lord 
Ducie ; but his account does not differ from the general run. As 
in other instances, the things stated are so trivial that they afford 
considerable room for equivocation. Persons who profess to ex- 
‘hibit proofs of clairvoyance, so deliberately and flagrantly defy 
the laws of evidence as to excite the suspicion either of their 
Bincerity or their capacity. For instance, they talk openly before 

atients in a “mesmeric sleep ”; indicating the phenomena to 
expected; thus begging the very question in issue, and asking 
the sceptic to take it for granted too. Yet no experiments can be 


worth a moment’s attention in which strict precautions are not. | 


used to prevent the slightest doubt of collusion. 

There is a process by which you may extort from another the 
description to you of something which you have not seen, while 
we seem to be giving an original and independent description. 

se very general terms as tentative or interrogatory feelers, and 
the listener, who fills up your blank forms of expression with what 
he knows, will be provoked by his impatience to supply the com- 
plement, and in confirming or correcting he will guide you on 
step by step. Most of our readers know the arithmetical trick 
by which you seem to tell a number that a person is “thinking of ”; 
yourself in fact suggesting all that you pretend to discover. The 
descriptions given by clairvoyance are theconverse of that arithme- 
tical trick. fn many instances, the sort of description runs an 
equal chance of right or wrong: if right, the statement is deemed 
conclusive; if wrong, “allowances” are made. The clairvoyante 
whom Lord Ducie met at Bristol seems to have described probabili- 
ties which just fitted Lord Ducie’s house; but we should be glad 
to see all that he did for her in the way of filling in, hinting, and 
correcting. 

But why remain content with describing trivial matters? 
The utmost that can be claimed for clairvoyance is to let it be 
tested by some practical use. Let a clairvoyant be engaged by the 
editors of fashionable newspapers to ng | the movements of 
royalty and fashion with the intimacy of a Boy Jones. Let him 
tell us what is doing in Rome, or in Hungary. Or let him be 
placed en rapport with the Police, to aid the Detective Force; or 
with the culprit, to abridge the labours of prosecuting counsel at 
the trial. It was suggested that some clairvoyant should read 
the letters in the Indian mail lost off the South-eastern coast of 
Africa; but the opportunity was suffered to pass. Some avail- 
able test might now be furnished if we were told what had be- 
come of Sir John Franklin and his companions ; care being taken 
fae Se statement should be duly and publicly recorded beyond 
pecail, 
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THE UNITED STATES EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD sBa.* 
Mr. Lyncu is an officer of the United States Navy, who combines great 
professional energy and the “go-ahead” habits of his countrymen with 
fervent religious feelings. After the taking of Vera Cruz in the late 
Mexican war, he saw that further prospects of warlike exertion in the 
field were over. He therefore made a proposal to the United States 
Government to conduct an expedition for the exploration and survey of the 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea. This offer was immediately accepted ; 
and suflicient preparations were made, as is shown by the successful 
results. The most efficient means were two metal boats, capable of 
being taken to pieces, one of copper, one of galvanized iron, with proper 
carriages, to admit of being drawn from the coast of the Mediterranean 
to the Sea of Galilee. To these boats, and the pushing enterprise of the 
commander and his men, the success of the expedition was owing ; since 
no wooden boat would have borne the blows from the shallows and rocks 
of the Jordan: in fact, a boat bought at Tiberias settled the matter by 
experiment. 

“The ‘Uncle Sam’ had sunk, notwithstanding all our exertions to keep her 
afloat. Built of wood, she was less elastic than our metallic boats, and the 
thumps upon the rocks which only indented the last shattered her. Thus ended 
all our hopes of transporting the tents from place to place along the Dead Sea, 
and thereby protect the party from the dews of night. In every evil, however, 
there is an antidote; and we now had conclusive proof of the superior qualities of 
metallic boats for such service. Frame boats, constructed even in the strongest 
manner, would sooner or later have shared the fate of the ‘ Uncle Sam.’ ” 

The narrative of Mr. Lynch embraces various subjects. He gives an 
account of his outward voyage from New York to Smyrna, in the store- 
ship under his command, and of a steam-trip thence to Constantinople, 
in order to procure through the American Ambassador a firman from the 
Sublime Porte permitting the exploration and directing the provincial 
authorities to assist the expedition. He also tells the story of his journey 
from Acre to Tiberias, and of several other incidental excursions by sea 
and land, including a visit to Jerusalem. These, however, differ from 
other voyages and travels over the same ground merely in the modes of 
observation and narration; deriving their character, in fact, from the 
character of the writer’s mind. The sojourn at Tiberias, the trip on the 
Sea of Galilee, the descent of the river Jordan thence to the Dead Sea, the 
account of the voyage on its waters, the exploration of its shores and 
the country in its neighbourhood, have the interest of discovery, with the 
peculiar attraction which the region and its various associations, Scrip- 
tural and historical, create. Part of the shores of the Dead Sea, and such 
description of its waters as may be gained from a bath and a bottleful, 
have often been given to the world; but Lieutenant Lynch and party 
skirted the shores in the boats, crossed the waters in several directions, 
took all necessary soundings, and landed whenever any object attracted at- 
tention. The descent of the Jordan has in like manner been partially ac- 
complished by Lieutenant Molyneaux, and both Molyneaux and Costigan 
examined the Dead Sea ; but they each died before they could give to the 
world the results of their observations,—victims to fatigue, exposure, and 
the peculiar atmosphere of the region, though the favourers of tradition 
attributed their deaths to the nature of their attempt, as similar persons 
ascribe the death of Burckhardt to his having passed through Edom. 

The descent of the Jordan, for a great part of the way, was a continuous 
series of struggles and cautious daring, owing to the number of rapids, 
cascades, and rocky impediments with which its channel abounded: in 
fact, none but Canadian voyageurs and British or American seamen could 
have attempted it with any prospect of success. The absolute danger 
might not be great, because the river was rarely very deep, the men were 
provided with life-preservers, and the party was guarded by an escort 
sufficiently powerful; but had the boats been lost, there was an end of 
the expedition, and the men must have been exposed to a riskful land- 
travel under depressing circumstances. The following is a specimen of 
the navigation. 

“ At 10.15 a.m., cast off and shot down the first rapid, and stopped to exa- 
mine more closely a desperate-luoking cascade of eleven feet. In the middle of 
the channel was a shoot at an angle of about 60 degrees, with a bold, bluff, 
threatening rock at its foot, exactly in the passage. It would therefore be neces- 
sary to turn almost at a sharp angle in descending, to avoid being dashed to 
pieces. This rock was on the outer edge of the whiripool, which, a caldron of 
foam, swept round and round in circling eddies. Yet below were two fierce rapids, 
each about 150 yards in length, with the points of black rocks peering above the 
white and agitated surface. Below them again, within a mile were two other ra- 
pids—longer but more shelving and less difficult. 

“ Fortunately, a large bush was growing upon the left bank, about five feet up, 
where the wash of the water from above had formed a kind of promontory. By 
swimming across some distance up the stream, one of the men had carried over 
the end of a rope and made it fast around the roots of the bush. The great 
doubt was whether the hold of the roots would be sufficient to withstand the 
strain; but there was no alternative. In order not to risk the men, I employed 
some of the most vigorous Arabs in the camp to swim by the side of the boats, 
and guide them, if possible, clear of danger. Landing the men, therefore, and 
tracking the Fanny Mason up stream, we shot ber across, and gathering in the 
slack of the rope, let her drop to the brink of the cascade, where she fairly trem- 
bled and bent in the fierce strength of the sweeping current. It was a moment 
of intense anxiety. The sailors had now clambered along the banks and stood at 
intervals below, ready to assist us if thrown from the boat and swept towards 
them. One man with me in the boat stood by the line; a number of naked 
Arabs were upon the rocks and in the foaming water, gesticulating wildly, their 
shouts mingling with the noise of the boisterous rapids, and their dusky forms 
contrasting strangely with the effervescing flood; and four on each side, in the 
a ae clinging to the boat, ready to guide her clear of the threatening rock 
1 101e. 

The Fanny Mason in the mean while swayed from side to side of the mad 
torrent, like a frighted steed, straining the line which held her. Watching the 
moment when her bows were brought in the right direction, I gave the signal to 
let go the rope. There was a rush, a plunge, an upward leap, and the rock was 
cleared; the pool was passed, and, half full of water, with breathless velocity, we 

* Narrative of the United States Expedition to the River Jordan and the Dead Ses. 
By W. F. Lynch, U.S8.N., Commander of the Expedition. With Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. Published by Bentley. 
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were swept safely down the rapid. Such screaming and shouting! the Arabs 
seemed to exult more than ourselves. It was in seeming only they were glad; 
but we were grateful. Two of the Arabs lost their hold and were carried far be- 
low us, but were rescued with a slight injury to one of them. 

“ Jt was exactly twelve o'clock when we cleared the cascade. Mr. Aulick soon 
followed in the Fanny Skinner, and by his skill and coolness passed down in 
S aeenpinn sufficiently long to give the men and the Arabs who had assisted us 
some warm coffee, we started again at .45 p.m., and at one o'clock had completed 
the descent of the third rapid today. Hard work for all hands.” 

The navigation of the Dead Sea had no breath-holding difficulties such 
as the above; but it had difficulties of its own. Among them was a 
sudden sea produced by gusts of wind, and having a peculiarity from 
the density of the water. Lieutenant Lynch seems to think there was 
something mysterious about its features; but we see nothing that is not 
owing to natural causes. All large lakes surrounded by mountains are 
liable to sudden and violent squalls, which rapidiy get up a sea; it sub- 
sides more quickly in the Dead Sea, as Mr. Lynch explains, on account 
of the foreign substances held in solution; the atmospheric effects are 
equally explainable as natural phenomena. Be the causes what they may, 
the effects are not free from danger. This was their first taste of the Dead 
Sea. 


wide and three feet deep, and entered upon the Dead Sea; the water a nauseous 
. . . 


last waking thought was water. In our disturbed and feverish slumbers, we 
fancied the cool beverage purling down our parched and burning throats. The 
mosquitoes, as if their stings were envenomed by the heat, tormented us almost 
to madness; and we spent a miserable night, throughout which we were com- 
pelled to lie encumbered with our arms, while, by turns, we kept vigilant watch. 

“‘We had spent the day in the glare of a Syrian sun, by the salt mountain of 
Usdam, in the hot blast of the sirocco, and were now bivonacked under the cal- 
cined cliffs of Moab. When the water was exhausted, all too weary to go for 
more, even if there were no danger of a surprise, we threw ourselves u the 
ground,—eyes smarting, skin burning, lips and tongue and throat pascked and 
dry, and = the first garment we could find around our heads, to keep off 
= stifling t; and, in our brief and broken slumbers, drank from idea} 
ountains.” 

The expedition started to descend the Jordan on the 10th of April, and 
the survey of the Dead Sea was finished by the 6th of May. The health of 
the adventurers was well sustained till the last week, when bad symptoms 
exhibited themselves. “The figure of each one had assumed a dropsical 
appearance. The lean had become stout and the stout almost corpulent ; 
| the pale faces had become florid, and those which were florid ruddy ; 
| moreover the slightest scratch festered, and many of us were covered with 
| small pustules. The men complained bitterly of the irritation of their sores, 
| whenever the acrid water of the sea touched them.” It was under such 
circumstances that the following sail upon the Dead Sea took place. The 





but in such scenery, with such associations, imagination may be allowed a 


“ At 3.25, passed by the extreme Western point, where the river is 180 yards | fancy of the writer is sometimes added to the mere description of facts ; 


compound of bitters and salts. 

“ A fresh North-west wind was blowing as we rounded the point. We endea- 
voured to steer a little to the North of West, to make a true West couree, and 
threw the patent log overboard to measure the distance; but the wind rose so ra- 


pidly that the boats could not keep head to wind, and we were obliged to haul 
the log in. The sea continued to rise with the increasing wind, which gradually | 


freshened toa gale, and presented an agitated surface of foaming brine; the spray, 
evaporating as it fell, lett incrustations of salt upon our clothes, our hands, and 
faces; and while it conveyed a prickly sensation wherever it touched the skin, 
was above all exceedingly painful to the eyes. The bvats, heavily laden, strug- 
led sluggishly at first; but when the wind freshened in its fierceness, from the 
lensity of the water, it seemed as if their bows were encountering the sledge-ham- 
mers of the Titans, instead of the opposing waves of an angry sea. 

“ At 3.50, pissed a piece of drift-wood, and soon after saw three swallows and 
agull. At 4.55, the wind blew so fiercely that the boats could make no head- 
way, not even the Fanny Skinner, which was nearer to the weather shore; and we 
drifted rapidly to leeward ; threw over some of the fresh water, to lighten the 

fanny Mason, which laboured very much, and I began to fear that both boats 
would founder. 

“ At 5.40, finding that we were losing every moment, and that with the lapse 
of each succeeding one the danger increased, kept away for the Northern shore, 
in the hope of being yet able to reach it; our arms, our clothes, and skins, coated 
with a greasy salt; and our eyes, lips, and nostrils, smarting excessively. How 
different was the scene before the submerging of the plain, which was ‘even as 
the garden of the Lord.’ 

“ At times it seemed as if the dread Almighty frowned upon our efforts to na- 
vigate a sea the creation of his wrath. There is a tradition among the Arabs 
that no one can venture upon this sea and live. Repeatedly the fates of Costigan 
and Molyneaux had been cited to deter us. The first one spent a few days, the 
last about twenty hours, and returned to the place from whence he had embarked, 
without landing upon its shores. One was found dying upon the shore; the other 
expired in November last, immediately after his return, of fever contracted upon 
its waters. 

“ But although the sea had assumed a threatening aspect, and the fretted 
mountains, sharp and incinerated, loomed terrific on either side, and salt and 
ashes mingled with its sands, and foctid sulphurous springs trickled down its ra- 
vines, we did not despair; awe-struck but not terrified, fearing the worst yet 
hoping for the best, we prepared to spend a dreary night upon the dreariest waste 
we had ever seen. 

“ At 5.58, the wind instantaneously abated, and with it the sea as rapidly 
fell; the water, from its ponderous quality, settling as soon as the agitating cause 
had ceased to act. Within twenty minutes from the time we bore away from a sea 
which threatened to engulf us, we were pulling away at a rapid rate over a 
placid sheet of water that scarcely rippled beneath us.” 


The sirocco, depressing at all times, seems to gain an aggravated effect 
from the bituminous character of the country and the waters. 

“ At 2.35 p.m., close in with the Eastern shore, but unable to land from the 
soft bottom and shoalness of the water. At 2.50, a light breeze from W.N. W.; 
hauled to the North towards the base of peninsula. A long, narrow, dry marsh, 
with a few scrubby bushes, separated the water from a range of stupendous bills, 
2,000 feet high. The cliff of En Naweirah (Little Tiger) lofty and grand, tow- 
ered above us in horizontal strata of brown limestone, and beautiful rose- 
coloured sandstone beneath. Clouds in the East, nimbus, seemed to be threaten- 
ing a gust. At 3.30, steered N. N.E. along a low marshy flat, in shallow water. 


The light wind had subsided, and it was oppressively hot ; air 97°; water twelve | lower lake. 


inches below the surface 90°. A thin purple haze over the mountains, increas- | 
ing every moment, and presenting a most singular and awful appearance; the | 
haze so thin that it was transparent, and rather a blush than a distinct colour. 
I apprehended a thunder-gust or an earthquake, and took in the sail. At 3.50, 
a hot blistering hurricane struck us from the South-east, and for some moments 
we feared being driven out to sea. The thermometer rose immediately to 102°. | 
The men, closing their eyes to shield them from the fiery blast, were obliged to | 
ll with all their might to stem the rising waves; and at 430, physically ex- 
austed, but with grateful hearts, we gained the shore. My own eyelids were 
blistered by the hot wind; being unable to protect them, from the necessity of 
steering the boat. 

“ We landed on the South side of the peninsula, near Wady Humeir, the most 
desolate spot upon which we had yet encamped. Some went up the ravine to 
escape froin the stifling wind; others, driven back by the glare, returned to the 
boats, and crouched under the awnings. One mounted spectacles to protect his 
eyes, but the metal became so heated that he was obliged to remove them. Our | 
arms and the buttons on our coats became almost burning to the touch; and the 
inner folds of our garments were cooler than those exposed to the immediate 
contact of the wind. . ° * 

“ The heat rather increased than lessened after the sun went down. At eight 

m., the thermometer was 106° five feet from the ground. At one foot from the 

tter it was 104°. We threw ourselves upon the parched, cracked earth, among 
dry stalks and canes, which would before have seemed insupportable from the 
heat. Some endeavoured to make a screen of one of the boats’ awnings, but the 
fierce wind swept it over in an instant. It was more like the blast of a furnace 
than living air. At our feet was the sea, and on our right, through the thicket, 
we could distinguish the gleaming of the fires and hear the shouts from an Arab 
encampment. 

“ In the early part of the night there was scarce a moment that some one was 
not at the water-breakers; but the parching thirst could not be allayed, for, 
although there was no perceptible perspiration, the fluid was carried off as fast as 
it was received into the system. At nine the breakers were exbausted, and our 


| little room. 
| «A light air from the South induced me to abandon the awning and set the 
| sail, to spare the men from labouring at the oars. A light tapping of the ripples 
at the bow, and a faint line of foam and bubbles at her side, were the only indica- 
tions that the boat was in motion. The Fanny Skinner was a mile astern, and 
all around partook of the stillness of death. The weather was intensely hot, and 
| even the light air that urged us almost a onward had something oppres- 
| sive in its flaws of heat. The sky was unclouded, save by a few faint cirri in the 
| North, sweeping plumelike, as if the sun had consumed the clouds and the light 
wind had drifted their ashes. The glitter from the water, with its multitude of 
reflectors, for each ripple was a mirror, contributed much to our discomfort: yet 
| the water was not transparent, but of the colour of diluted absinthe, or the pre- 
vailing tint of a Persian opal. The sun, we felt, was glaring upon us; but the 
| eye dared not take cognizance, for the fierce blaze would have blighted the powers 
| of vision, as Semele was consumed by the unveiled divinity of Jove. 

“The black chasms and rough peaks, embossed with grimness, were around 
and above us, veiled in a transparent mist, like visible air, that made them seem 
| unreal; and 1,300 feet below, our sounding-lead had struck upon the buried plain 
of Siddim, shrouded in lime and salt. 

“ While busied with such thoughts, my companions had yielded to wy Be pon 
sive drowsiness, and now lay before me in every attitude of a sleep that more 
of stupor in it than of repose. In the awful aspect which this sea presented 
when we first beheld it, I seemed to read the oe over the gates of Dante's 
Inferno —‘ Ye who enter here, leave hope behind.’ Since then, habituated to 
mysterious appearances in a journey so replete with them, and accustomed to 
scenes of deep and thrilling interest at every step of our progress, those feelings 
of awe had been insensibly lessened or hushed by deep interest in the “—- ~ 
tions we had pursued. ut now, as I sat alone in my wakefulness, the rm 4 
of awe returned; and, as I looked upon the sleepers, I felt ‘the hair of my 
stand up,’ as Job’s did, when ‘a spirit before his face’; for, to my disturbed 
imagination, there was something fearful in the expression of their in and 
swollen visages. The fierce angel of disease seemed hovering over them, and I 
read the forerunner of his presence in their flushed and feverish sleep. Some, 
with their bodies bent and arms dangling over the abandoned oars, their hands 
excoriated with the acrid water, slept profoundly; others, with heads thrown 
back, and ~ cracked and sore, with a scarlet flush on either cheek, seemed 
overpowered by heat and weariness even in sleep; while some upon whose faces 
shone the reflected light from the water, looked ghastly, and dozed with a nervous 
twitching of the limbs, and now and then starting from their sleep, drank deeply 
from a breaker, and sank back =_ to ——_ The solitude, the scene, my 
own thoughts, were too much; I felt, as I sat thus, steering the drowsily-movi 
boat, as if I were a Charon, ferrying, not the souls, but the bodies of the depart 
and the damned, over some inf lake, and could endure it no longer; but, 
breaking from my listlessness, ordered the sails to be furled and the oars 
resumed—action seemed better than such unnatural stupor. 

“Prudence urged us to pas no farther, but to stop before some disaster 
overtook us; but the thought of leaving any part of our work undone was too 
painful, and I resolved to persevere, but to be as expeditious as possible, without 
working the party too hard.” 

The form of the Sea, as every one knows, is an oblong about four times 
as long as it is broad. At some three fifths of its length, from the North- 
ern extremity, the breadth is narrowed considerably by a projection of land 
on the Eastern shore, which almost divides the waters into an upper and 
The lower or Southern sea is the smallest and shallow, not 
anywhere exceeding three fathoms in depth, and generally much less. The 
larger or Northern arm is very much deeper ; being generally from one 








| to two hundred fathoms, and sometimes exceeding two hundred. We 


can trace no confirmation of the tradition that the ruins of the cities 
are still there, in the evidence drawn from the soundings. The following 
is Mr. Lynch's specific account of results scientific and Scriptural. 

“ From the summit of these cliffs, in a line a little North of West, about sixteen 
miles distant, is Hebron, a short distance from which Dr. Robinson found the 
dividing ridge between the Mediterranean and this sea. From Beni Na’im, the 
reputed tomb of Lot, upon that ridge, it is supposed that Abraham looked 
‘toward all the land of the plain,’ and beheld the smoke, ‘as the smoke of a fur- 
nace.’ The inference from the Bible, that this entire chasm was a plain sunk and 
‘overwhelmed’ by the wrath of God, seems to be sustained by the extraordi- 
nary character of our soundings. The bottom of this sea consists of two sub- 
merged plains, an elevated and a depressed one ; the last averaging thirteen, the 
former about thirteen hundred feet below the surface. Through the Northern and 
largest and deepest one, in a line corresponding with the bed of the Jordan, is a 
ravine, which again seems to correspond with the Wady el Jeib, or ravine within 
a ravine, atthe South end of the sea. 

“ Between the Jabok and this sea we unexpectedly found a sudden break-down 
in the bed of the Jordan. If there be a similar break in the water-courses to the 
South of the sea, accompanied with like volcanic characters, there can scarce be 
doubt that the whole Ghor has sunk from some extraordinary convulsion; pre- 
ceded, most bly, by an eruption of fire, and a general conflagration of the 
bitumen whic prom Ae | in the plain. I shall ever regret that we were not 
authorized to explore the Southern Ghor to the Red Sea. ‘ 

“ All our observations have impressed me forcibly with the conviction that the 
mountains are older than the sea. Had their tive levels been the same at 
first, the torrents would have worn their beds in a gradual and correlative oy 
whereas, in the Northern section, the part supposed to have been so deeply 
engulfed, although a soft bituminous limestone prevails, the torrents plunge dowa 
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several hundred feet, while on both sides of the Southern portion the ravines come 
down without abruptness, although the head of Wady Kerak is more than a thou- 
gand feet higher than the head of Wady Ghuweir. Most of the ravines too, as 
reference to the map will show, have a Southward inclination near their outlets ; 
that of Zerka Main or Callirohoe especially, which, next to the Jordan, must pour 
down the greatest volume of water in the rainy season. But even if they had not 
that defleetion, the argument which has been based on this supposition would be 
untenable; for tributaries, like all other streams, seek the greatest declivities, 
Without regard to angular inclinations. ‘The Yermak flows into the Jordan at a 
Bight angle, and the Jabok with an acute one to its descending course. 

“ There are many other things tending to the same conclusion ; among them the 
isolation of the mountain of Usdum, its difference of contour and of range, and 
its consisting entirely of a volcanic product. 

“But it is for the learned to comment on the facts we have laboriously col- 

Upon ourselves the result is a decided one. We entered upon this sea 
with conflicting opinions. Que of the party was sceptical, and another, I think, 
@ professed unbeliever of the Mosaic account. Atter twenty-two days’ close 
investigation, if 1 am not mistaken, we are unanimous in the conviction of the 
truth of the Scriptural account of the destruction of the cities of the plain. I 
record with diffidence the conclusions we have reached, simply as a protest against 
the shallow deductions of would-be unbelievers.” 

The energy of the commander of the expedition and his followers is en- 
titled to the highest praise; and the promptitude with which Lieutenant 
Lynch’s proposal was responded to is creditable to the Government of the 
United States. It is true that circumstances favoured the enterprise. 
The prostration of the Ottoman power—the manner in which the Sultan 
has been protected by Western Europe against his rebellious Pacha, and 
against the encroachments of Russia—the naval exploits on the coast of 
Syria, and the diminution of the Mussulman bigotry from whatever 
causes—have rendered that exploration easy now which would have been 
impossible without a very large force some years ago. But all these 
things were as open to the European Powers as to the United States, and 
there would have been no difficulty in marshalling an expedition better 

ided with scientific observers than the one whose labours are before 
us. The members of it seem to have had common though not remarkable 
acquirements ; but these are sufficient to skim the cream. In fact, the 
expedition was not very carefully fitted out: the geologist and physician 
was picked up en route, as a matter of chance, and the whole was sent off 
in that unfinished way which is said to be the American characteristic. 

However, they have done what no other government cared to do; and 
we doubt whether some European expeditions might have made their 
way so well as Lieutenant Lynch or any other American. There is in 
him a great deal both of fair and good feeling, with the rough and rapid 

which characterizes his countrymen; but there is also their 
clownishness, which often, without intending to do so, violates propriety, 


drives somewhat too plainly towards its objects, exbibits rather too | 


nakedly the selfishness and weakness of mankind in general, and suc- 
ceeds by unexpected surprises. In opposition to courteous and cus- 
tomary usage, Mr. Lynch “moored a large float, with the American 


ensign flying, in eighty fathoms water, abreast of Ain Ghuweir”; as | 


if he were the first discoverer of the Dead Sea, and had both a geo- 
hical and a political right “to take possession.” Presents are 
fhe eustom of the East, and it is usual for governments sending out 
travellers under judicious advice to provide stores of gifts for the various 
a to whom it is proper to offer them. The Washington Government 
no advisers of this kind: the expedition seems to have started with 
nothing superfluous even in the petty cash way ; and more than one cir- 
cumstance in relation to the matter of presents occurred, that will not 
impress the natives of Palestine with a high notion of the free hand of 
the American Government. The principle of Mr. Lynch was, I will pay 
for what I have; but, as I travel as a representative of the United 
States, all the authorities shall vield me assistance gratis, There was 
rather too much display, too, of that spirit of nationality which men 
comment upon in the behaviour of Americans at home; aud we suspect 
the traveller of no other civilized nation would so often put forward the 
importance of his state. The pushing and (in a social rather than a moral 
sense) the unscrupulous character of the Americans sometimes appears ; 
but this served the expedition well. The absence of all hesitation or 
fastidiousness got Mr. Lynch through difficulties, and procured him aid 
that we suspect the delicacy of an English gentleman would have lost. 


ISAAC TAYLOR’S LOYOLA.* 

Tr is many years since the “Natural History of Enthusiasm” appeared 
before the world, as one of a series of six works on the subject of reli- 
ious error. At intervals an attempt was made to carry on the design ; 
t after the appearance of two or three continuations, the completion of 
the series was abandoned. In some sense, however, Loyola may be 
looked upon as a contribution to that branch of the subject which re- 
lated to implicit submission to authority, or Spiritual Despotism; as the 
necessary studies for the cyclical undertaking have stored and enriched 
Isaac Taylor's mind for the production of this biography of Ignatius 

ola, and exposition of Jesuitism such as he made and left it. 
arious books on individual Jesuits or on the constitutions of their 
order have lately appeared, but nothing at all approaching in interest or 
merit to Loyola, and Jesuitism in its Rudiments. The author is a 
thorough master of his subject, both in its mass and its details. His 
sound Protestantism keeps him alive to all the religious error and 
fraud in the system; his genial humanity renders him tolerant of per- 
sonal failings; his philosophy enables him to allow for the influence of 
age and country, to discard the foregone conclusions of sect and preju- 
dice, and not only to see the points of failure in the system of Loyola, 
but to trace out their causes. His literary characteristics also adapt 
him to the task. He has a dry and quiet humour, but genial withal, 
which is just fitted to deal with the alleged miracles and wonders of @ 
Romish saint ; he distinctly marks their absurdity, but without bitternes® 
Or sarcasm—with no more even of scepticism than is necessary to uu- 
belief. This quality, mingling even with the narrative, acts like a salts 


* Loyola; and Jesuitism in its Rudi le A - 
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flavouring matter that might otherwise be tasteless, unless it were made 
disgusting. The style of Isaac Taylor appears to have improved. It 
retains its richness without its harshness or its diffuseness; and in fact 
reminds one very much of the most illustrious student of the master, 
Sir James Stephen, when engaged on the similar theme of ecclesiastical 
biography. 

Isaac Taylor has arranged his subject with judgment and skill. The 
life and personal character of Loyola is separated from the exposition of 
Jesuitism such as its founder exhibits it in his own writings, or in those 
which he sanctioned ; and the life itself is presented in successive s 
each marking an epoch in the progress of the man, and, when the Jesuits 
come upon the stage, in the progress of the order. This mode of subdi- 
viding the story of a life or of a novel is indeed too common now to have 
either merit or character ; but Isaac Taylor's division is not an arbitrary 
section for the sake of a title for a chapter, but a true exhibition of 
Loyola's career. Hence it brings the outline of the man’s life at once 
under the reader's view; and each successive chapter becomes a specieg 
of text or theme, the drift of whose expansion is seized at starting, and 
not lost sight of. By this means, fresh interest is given to a subject so 
hacknied as the life of Ignatius Loyola. 

The true attraction of the book, however, consists in the execution, 
The common lives of the founder of the Jesuits deal much in filthiness 
or much in wonders. Isaac Taylor contents himself with indicating the 
existence of each, while by a comparison of the early and original lives of 
Loyola with the compilations of a later date, he succeeds in showing that 
the strange and startling tales rest upon slender or no authority, and when 
we get to Loyola himself, it does not appear that he laid claim to any 
miraculous power whatever. The taste of the reader is thus left un 
shocked, and the man is presented in more genuine guise; while enough 
of the wondrous is still left, in dreams converted into actual visitations 
by Loyola’s imagination, heated by fanatic contemplation, andstored, hig 
biographer conceives, with the pictures by whose means the Romish 
Church encourages devotion. The commentator, too, is constantly pre» 
sent with the narrator, pointing attention to those facts which mark the 
character of the man or influence the progress of his career. 

Having traced the rise and establishment of the order in the life of itg 
founder, [saac Taylor next deduces the character and purpose of Jesuitism 
by a critical analysis of the Exercises, the Letter of Ignatius on Obe- 
dience, and the Constitutions. In this task he pictures Jesuitism in a 
darker because in a more rational manner than is customary. There is 
nothing of vulgar mystery or romance in his pages; it is not the Jesuits, 
but Jesuitism, that is the object of attack, if that can be called attack 
which wears the semblance of philosophical exposition. He brings the 
principles and practices of the order to the tests of Scripture, of reason, 
of human nature, and of manliness, and shows that they fail at each, and 
that, with the rare exception of peculiarly-constructed minds, they must 
produce hypocrites or crushed and broken-down spirits. In general con- 
clusion few will differ with the critic; but we think he judges Romanists 
too much by a Protestant spirit, not only in the effects certain practices 
are likely to produce upon the mind, but in the opinion he passes 
upon the practices themselves. A thing our author cannot away with, 
is Loyola's begging with money in bis purse, and the mendicant practice 
of the Society as written in the Constitutions. But the mortification of 
pride or the preservation of the money for religious or charitable objects 
are intelligible if not praiseworthy motives. We suspect they would be 
recognized by Protestants as sufficient, if it were not for the idea of im- 
position or fraud, which in the case of Loyola or of any Jesuit is not to 
be entertained. The motive, be it what it may, is not that of the Irish 
pauper. 

Absurd miracles and disgusting stories ot hospital attendance will not 
be found in the book; but Mr. Taylor has no objection to a quiet joke, 
such as this. 

“ But how dangerous and how difficult is the course of those who attempt to 
tread the path of ‘ Christian philosophy’ without the help of a spiritual director 
and master, let ali learn from what befel the great Ignatius himself about this 
time! The Catholic zeal of Ferdinand had not as yet succeeded in sweeping the 
Spanish soil clean of Moorish abominations; for even in his own provinces, and om 
every side, might still be seen, not the vestiges merely of Mahometan misbelief, 
but the persons also of many who, as conforming Moriscoes, reeked with that poi- 
son. Into the company of one such ‘ miscreant’ the young convert happened ta 
fall on his road; and when the customary trivialities had given way to more seri- 
ous discourse, the gravest of questions touching the biessed Virgin came to be dis- 
cussed. The two travellers proceeded from the language of courteous debate to that 
of vehement controversy and objurgation; the Moor admitting a fragment only of 
the orthodox beliet on this point, [gnatius strenuously maintaining the entire faith 
of the church. In vain were reasons urged, in vain was the light of truth pre~ 
sented to the eyes of the impious man; who at length, with fierce impatience, dash- 
ing his spurs iuto the sides of his beast, left his antagonist behind, in all the fer- 
vour of the hottest resentment. The man was gone past hope of conversion! 
Loyola's impulse was to push forward, and plunge a dagger into the heart of one 
who, with polluted lips, had dared to derogate from the honour of the Queen of 
Angels! How should he decide between the promptings of the soldier-blood 
which throbbed in his veins, and the gentler motives of piety? But did not these 
very motives demand that be should inflict a summary vengeance upon this ser- 
vaut of the Devil? Ought he to leave unpunished blasphemies such as these? 
From this perplexity he relieved himself by appeaiing to a guidance which he 
thought might more safely be followed than hisown judgment. The Moor having 
passed forward beyond a spot where two roads met, Loyola threw the reins on the 
neck of his mule, resolving to abide by the choice which his beast should make 
for him—between the purposes of vengeance and the misgivings of a wavering 
zeal. Should the mule, of its own accord, take the road—a broad road—onm 
which the Saracen had galloped forward, he would then feel himself to be heaven- 
commissioned to follow him, and to bury a dagger—pugio fidei—in his body ; bué 
if the other and the less open road were taken, then he would content hi:nself 
short of vengeance. The mule quietly trotted forward upon this ragged but bet- 
ter path; and the saint’s biographers, who are not less wise than was their mas- 
port Se congratulate the Suciety upon the occasion of his escape from blood~ 
guiitiness. 

Neither does the biographer avoid stories more shocking to Protestant 
minds than miracle-mongering, nor, while finding a philosophical ex- 
cuse for the men, shrink from passing judgment on the system. 
origin of the Society of Jesus is an example of what we mean. 
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“We turn toward the three fathers, Ignatius, Lainez, and Faber, who are now 
making their way on foot to Rom». 
“It Loyola's course of secular we and if his various engagements as evan- 
and as chief of a society, had at all chilled his devotional ardour, or had drawn 
is thoughts away from the unseen world, this fervour, and this upward direction 
of the mind, now returned to him in full force: we are assured that on this pil- 
i , and *through favour of the Virgin,’ his days and nights were peed in 
a sort of continuous ecstasy. As they drew toward the city, and while upon the 
Sienna road, he turned aside to a chapel, then in a ruinous condition, and which 
he entered alone. Here ecstasy became more ecstatic still; and, in a trance, he 
believed himself very distinctly to see Him whom, as Holy Scripture affirms, ‘no 
man hath seen at any time.’ By the side of this vision of the Invisible, appeared 
Jesus, bearing a huge cross. The Father presents Ignatius to the Son; who utters 
the words, so full of meaning, ‘I will be favourable to you at Rome.’ 
“It is no agreeable task thus to compromise the awful realities of religion, and 
thos to perplex the distinctions which a religious mind wishes to observe between 
frath and illusion; yet it seems inevitable to narrate that which comes before us 


as an integral and important portion of the histery we have to do with. | 


And yet, incidents such as these, while they will be very far from availing to 


bring us over as converts to the system which they are supposed superna- | 


turally to authenticate, need not generate any extreme revulsion of feeling 
in an opposite direction. 
which to so great an extent is factitious, demand from us often, we do not 
say that which an enlightened Christian charity does not include, but a some- 
thing which is logically distinguishable from it; we mean a philosophic habit of 
mind, accustomed to deal with human nature, and with its wonderful incon- 
sistencies, on the broadest principles. . ng ° 

“From this vision, and from the memorable words ‘ Ego vobis Romx 
ero,’ the Society may be said to have taken its formal commencemeut, and to have 
drawn its appellation. Henceforward it was ‘the Society of Jesus’;—for its 
founder, introduced to the Son of God by the Eternal Father, had been orally as- 
sured of the Divine favour—favour consequent upon his present visit to Rome. 
Here, then, we have exposed to our view the inner economy or divine machinery 
of the Jesuit Institute. The Mother of God is the primary mediatrix; the 
Father, at her intercession, obtaios for the founder an auspicious audience of the 
Son; and the Son authenticates the use to be made of His name in this instance ; 
and so it is that the inchoate order is to be—‘ The Society of Jesus!’ 

“ An inquiry, to which, in fact, no certain reply could be given, obtrudes itself 
upon the mind on an occasion like this,—namely, How fur the intidelity and 

ism which pervaded Europe in the next and the following century sprang di- 
rectly out of profanations such as this? Merely to narrate them, and to do so in 
the briefest manner, does violence to every genuine sentiment of piety. What 
must have been the effect produced upon frivolous and sceptical tempers, when, 
with sedulous art, such things were put forward as solemn verities not to be dis- 
tinguished from the primary truths of religion, and entitled to the same reve- 
rential regard in our minds! 

With the following sketch of Loyola as a preacher, we will close our 
extracts from a book which must be carefully read by any one who 
wishes to furm a true idea of Loyola, and an idea of Jesuitism, not so 
teue perhaps, but one of the best he can readily obtain. 

“ As a preacher also he laboured incessantly, and with great effect; and this 
notwithstanding his deficiencies as an orator, and the extreme rudeness of his 
style and articulation in using the [talian language. But in a mode more direct 
than that of nicely-modulated tones, or of phrases classically correct, Loyola 
brought the souls of his hearers into close contact with his own. Perhaps even 
when the general purport or drift only of his discourse was understood by them— 


when his foreign accent and his utterly mischosen idioms hung as a veil | 


between the her’s mind and the minds of the hearers, the effulgence of the 
soul beamed with scarcely diminished brightness through that medium, and con- 
veyed heaven's fire from the one heart to the hearts of all. Thus perhaps it had 
been with him whose ‘ bodily presence was weak and his speech contemptible.’ 

s hearers, if they but half caught the logic of his periods, caught entire the 
solemn intensity of his persuasion, that the ‘ things unseen and eternal’ are real 
and true. Preaching produces like effects as often as it is prompted by a like full 
conviction. 

“ This ‘ Methodist ’ of Catholicism at Rome and in the sixteenth century might 
have been found fault with as the author of irregularities precisely similar to 
those which have marked the course of like-minded preachers in modern times, 
and among ourselves. But the Church of Rome has never been jealous of dis- 
orders that did not seem to threaten her own authority. Protestant churches, on 
the contrary, have lost ground among the people, and have foregone their pre- 
fogatives, by indulging a fastidious repugnance toward whatever revolted an 
aristocratic taste in matters of religion. Protestant churches have grudged sal- 
vation when dealt out to the people in their own style. Rome has been far less 


“ When Loyola commenced his sermon, a breathless silence reigned through the 
church; as he went on there was perceptible a pressure toward the pulpit; sighs 
soon became audible on every side; then these sighs swelled into sobs, and sobs 
into groans. Some fell on the pavement as if lifeless. Once and again an obdu- 
rate offender—hitherto obdurate—pushed forward, threw himself at the feet of the 
eat aed as he left the pulpit, and, with convulsive struggles, made a loud con- 

ession of his crimes. Men from every class of society, and not exclasive of dig- 


Dified ecclesiastics, were numbered among these conquests of preaching in earnest.” 





EUGENE SUB’S PROTESTANT LEADER.* 
Tas subject of this historical romance is the religious war waged by the 
orders of Louis the Fourteenth against the Protestants or “ Camisards” 
of the Cevennes in the very beginning of the last century, which was 
carried on with systematic cruelty on the part of the priesthood and 
the authorities, with occasional outbreaks of passionate ferocity on 
that of the persecuted Protestants, till the celebrated Marshal Villars put 
an end to the contest by introducing into it a more humane spirit, and by 
a treaty with the Nonconformists, indifferently kept by the King. The 
hero of the story is the once celebrated Cavalier, the peasant leader who 
baffled the King’s troops, and with whom even Villars deemed it ad- 


visable to treat. The interest of the novel is sought to be created by pic | 


tures of the feelings, characters, and manners of the Camisards ; by 
representations of the cruelties to which they were exposed, the fanati- 
cism they displayed, and the fraudulent arts to which some of them are 
said, though not on the best authority, to have had recourse. The history 
as usually understood—that is, the story of great men and public ex- 
= also made an element of the romance, with a filling up by scenes 

tween the public characters that might have taken place upon the au- 
thor’s hypothesis of the men and the times. The most prominent object, 
however, is Cavalier, and the manner in which Eugene Sue contrives inci- 
dents and persons to influence his conduct and the denouement of the 
piece. Befvre the outbreak, Cavalier has been attached to Isabelle, who 


® The Protestant Leader ; a Novel. By Eugene Sue, Author of “ The Wandering 
Jew,” “ Mysteries of Paris,” &c. In three volumes. Published by Newby, 


Good men, ill-trained, or trained under a system | 


pitius | 


has been seduced, or rather violated, by a French officer, the Marquis of 
Florac. In the course of the war this worthy is taken by the Camisards. 
Toinon, a ballet-girl of Paris, deeply attached to the Marquis, on learm- 
ing his fate goes to Cavalier, passes herself off upon him as a lady of 
rank, supersedes Isabelle in his affections, and gains the freedom of 
Florac; but her intentions are defeated by Isabelle, and the Marquis ig 
executed. On this miserable invention the conclusion is made to turn; 
and though the general facts of the treaty with Villars, the reception of 
Cavalier into the service of Louis, his suspicions of the Monarch’s bad 
faith, and his escape, are too notorious to be falsified, yet the character 
| of Cavalier, and in some measure the accuracy of the events, are i 

| to this precious piece of French sentiment and theatrical taste. 

The work is translated by a person who seems well versed in the his- 
tory of the war of the Cevennes, who is able to correct the deviations of 
Eugene Sue from the strict facts, and who has undertaken the task com 
/amore. We do not, however, agree with him in his estimate of the book. 
Eugene Sue undoubtedly displays some skill and much cleverness; but. 
he rather exhibits the qualities of the literary artisan than of the lite» 


rary artist. He does not go to work like a great novelist, — 
sinking both himself and his art, but makes a display of both. 

is well done; but it too often seems as though the author were sayings 
“ There, now, is not that cleverly desigued and capitally painted ? 

| We think, too, that the history and the scenes intended to exhibit his- 
| torieal personages are made too prominent. These things give an air of 
| artifice to the whole, and render it unreal in despite of the dexterity and 
| ability of the author. The translator compares 7'he Protestant Leader 
| to Old Mortality: and there is some resemblance in the general sub- 
| jects of persecution and fanaticism. In any other respect, we might ag 
well compare a theatrical tableau to a natural group or nature depicted 
| by a great artist. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The Conquest of Canada. By the Author of “Hochelaga.” In two vo- 
lumes. 

The Liberty of Rome; @ History. With an Historical Account of the Li- 
berty of Ancient Nations. By Samuel Eliot. In two volumes. 

A Narrative of Events in Vienna, from Latour to Windischgrits. (Sep- 
tember to November 1848.) By Berthold Auerbach. Translated byJoha 
Edward Taylor. With Introduction and Appendix. 

A Treatise on Benefit Building Societies; containing Remarks upon the 
erroneous tendency of many of the Societies at present in existence, &c, 
By Arthur Scratchley, M.A., Actuary to the Western Life Assurance. 

Kaloolah; or Journeyings to the Djébel Kumri: an Autobiography of Jona- 
than Romer. Edited by W. S. on M.D. 

The Woodman; a Romance of the Times of Richard III By G.P. B. 
James, Esq., Author of “ Darnley,” &c. In three volumes. 


Tactics for the Times, as regards the Condition and Treatment of the Dan- 
gerous Olasses. By Jelinger C. Symons, Esq., B.A., Barrister-at-law, &c. 

{ An examination of the statistics of poverty, crime, and ignorance, in order to 
point out their causes and to suggest means for their removal. The facts, so far 
as they can be ascertained from public record or individual research, are sifted and 
exhibited with great skill, and commented upon with much acumen; the straight- 
forward common: sense view of the old school being informed if not preatly modi- 
fied by the principles of the new. Mr. Symons is more successful in exhibiting 
the condition of the dangerous classes, pointing out the evils of our prison disci- 
pline, and the judicial caprice and uncertainty in the practice of the criminal law, 
than in the remedies he suggests. It is not that his propositions are impracti- 
cable, or that they would not be beneficial; bat as matters stand they require an 
“enlightened despotism” to carry them out effectually, as they often run counter 
to public opinion, and imply a vast deal more of energy, skill, zeal, and spare 
time, than will be found in Ministers or public men. One of Mr. Symons’s sug- 
gestions is a system of education in which the eaptious objections of Dissent are to 
be overridden per fas et nefas; another is a system of general poor-rate, and an 
administration of relief by a central authority: the former of which plans no Ad- 
ministration would attempt, and the latter of which is directly opposed to-public 
opinion. We should feel inclined to say that Mr. Symons has overlooked the ime 
portant point of the cause of crime, without whose removal no enforced reforma- 
tion can be permanent, did he not maintain that distress is rarely the origin 
of offences. Want of money is no doubt a main cause; but this want, he says, 
is generally owing to idleness, or to a taste for vicious indulgences. The book ig 
worth attention for its exposition of facts, and its trenchant mode of handling con- 
ventional abuses; its hints for improving the condition of the dangerous 
are not without use; but the “ Tactics,” we suspect, are not altogether adapted 
for an immediate campaign. } 

Leaves from the Journal of a Subaltern during the Campaign in the Pun- 
| jaub. September 1848 to March 1849. 
| [The readers of the Indian news in the 7'%mes will remember some extracts from 














the journal or family correspondence of a young officer, descriptive of the late 
campaign in the Punjaub, which gave a vivid and matural account of war as it 
was and appeared to be to the individual engaged. There was nothing of the 
| science or largeness of the military critic or historian, nothing of the glare or ex- 
| aggeration of the romance-writer; but a plain graphic picture of thoughts, facts, 
| and feelings, such as thousands think, see, and feel, who are not elevated by posi- 
tion or nature, or hardened by habit. The entire journal, written down day by 
day for the gratification of the friends to whom it was sent, is here published by 
the Subaltern’s father; and it forms another curious contribution to the list of our 
sketches of military life. ] 
Anthologia Polyglotta; a Selection of Versions in Various Languages, chiefly 
from the Greek Anthology. By Henry Wellesley, D.D., Principal of New 
Inn Hall, Oxford. 5 
[A labour of love and learning, over which the classical journalist might laxu- 
| riate. Dr. Henry Wellesley has brought together with taste and industry, speci- 
| mens of the best translations of the Greek Anthology from many languages 
Latin, Italian, French, German, Spanish, and English; and as these effurts of 
scholarship and poesy follow the original text, they offer a means of curious in~ 
vestigation to the critical reader. He can trace how the same leading thought 
reappears in a different mode, according to the mind, the nation, and (so far ag 
diction can influence thought and manner) the language of the translator; 
and observe, too often we fear, how the nameless charm and soul of 
suffer in a translation. ‘This is inevitable—a law of nature: Dr. Wellesley bas 
done all he can to lessen its effects. The selection has been made from writers of 
various ages, including many contem ies; the accomplished editor himself 
contributing versions in Latin, Italian, and English.) 
Scenes where the Tempter has Triumphed. By the Author of “The Gaol 
Chaplain.” 
[A number of “cases” from the Newgate Calendar, principally of the las® 
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eentary, though the recent case of Rush of Norfolk is introduced on account of its 


uotoriety. The plan is simple and uniform. A sort of short sermon introduces 
the hero, whose story is at sufficient length, and with some degree of neat- 
ness ; further moral or religious reflections winding up the case. The mixture of 
spurious kind of religion, with the grossest cases of murder, fraud, and profli- 
gacr is not in the best taste; nor is its utility very obvious, since few ers of 
is volume are likely to fall into the “temptations ” against which the Gaol 
Chaplain warns them. If we put aside this defect, the book may be recommended 
4s a curious collection of criminal cases, that throw light upon the aberrations of 
the human mind, the manners of a past century, and now and then, we fear, the 
improper frame of mind in which juries approach their functions. It seems diffi- 
it to understand on what principle Mrs. Rudd was acquitted of the forgery for 
the uttering of which the Perreaus were found guilty. ] 
The Sabbath; or an Examination of the Six Texts commonly adduced from 
the New Testament in proof of a Christian Sabbath. By a Layman. 
[A large book on a subject of small interest to laymen; and by no means logically 
or ly handled, as we conceive, for theologians. If the institution of the 
Christian Sabbath rested on the six texts, it might be safely said that Sunday 
was a dies non: but how does the Layman get over the Commandments? Are 
they abrogated, or are they not? The doubt which he says hangs over any posi- 
tive command to observe a Christian Sabbath cuts both ways: with the law and 
the practice it might be too obvious to need specific and express direction. The 
reason for the change of day is ample; and after all, what do we know about exact 
religious chronology? The objection “for what purpose?” may also be raised, 
as the author admits the propriety of a day of rest. The literary merit of The 
Sabbath is not so great as to create interest in the book for the execution itself. ] 
Introductory Lessons on the Study of the Apostle Paul's Epistles. 
[A brief but clear and scholarly account of the circumstances under which Paul 
wrote his Epistles. It is one of the many cheap and little but solid religious 
pubiications that are published by Mr. Parker. ] 
A Popular History of British Sea-Weeds; comprising their structure, 
fructification, specific characters, arrangement, and general distribution, 
with Notices of some of the Fresh-water Algw. By the Reverend D. 
Landsborough, A.L.S., &c. 

An elaborate exhibition of British Algm, at once popular and scientific. The 
book will be found an agreeable companion for the sea-r:ide; turning the lounger 
into an inquirer, and giving an active interest to walks that without some object 
are apt to degenerate into lifeless strolls. The volume is copiously illustrated. ] 

G 's Catechism of Gardening; containing Instructions for the Culture 
of Vegetables and Fruit-Trees, and arranged for the use of Schools of both 

, sexes. By the Reverend J. Edwards, M.A., &c. 

[The elements of flower and fruit cultivation, in a common way, popularly ex- 


A Treatise on the Growth of Cucumbers and Melons, with that of Aspa- 
ragus, Mushrooms, Rhubarb, &c. By John Smith, upwards of thirty-four 
years Gardener to Dykes Alexander, Esq., of Ipswich. Fifth edition, &c. 

SERIALS. 

Life of Sir Thomas Munro. By the Reverend G. R. Gleig, M.A., Chaplain- 
——e. of - “we “r A new “(ier — and Fy ewe - — - 

ger Biography. In two s. (Murray's Home and Coloni ibrary. 

[ This new edition at the low pond ey the Colonial Library differs little from the 

costly impressions heretofore — A few documents of the state paper class 

have been removed; and the details of military events, whose interest has dimin- 

ished from lapse of time, have been condensed; the only other change has been a 

thorough revision of the biographer’s text, amounting almost to rewriting. } 

“ — Practice of Hydropathy. By Edward Johnson, M.D., &c. 

‘art 1. 
PAMPHLETS. 
tense du Travail National, ou Nécessité de la Protection Commerciale 
montrée a l'aide des principes, des faits, et du calcul. Par Jules le 
Bastier. 

Canada, its Financial Position and Resources. By the Honourable Francis 
Hincks, M.P.P., &c. 

Sicily; her Constitutions, and Viscount Palmerston’s Sicilian Blue-Book: 
being an Appendix to “A Glance at Revolutionized Italy.” By Charles 
Mac Farlane. 

Past and Present Views of Railways. By Alexander Gordon, Esq., Mem- 
ber of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

hits on University Education. By Hugh P. Wyatt, LL.D., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 











, MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 





















Number of Spring 

Deaths. Average. 
Zymotic Diseases .........+.+% seereces seeceseccene eeeeeteerecece 277) eee |=—196 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. are 45 
Tubercular Diseases. ...........0.cecccsceceeccneeeee ene eecccece W777 wwee = 2000 
of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses . e- 321 123 
of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......... eee eres 31 St 
of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration. 119 13i 
of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 58 62 
of the Kidneys, &c.............+ Perecccce-cecceceses s ll 
diseases of the Uterus, &c. .. .. 5 8 
jiseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. 4 8 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c........ eevee oe os 1 
Malformations ......... Coeereesceeesccescereocccccs ecereccscces 4 3 
Premature Birth . 24 21 
Atrophy ....+...-... 23 17 
erecccccccces 27 50 
. Budden ............. ceseeeeesee-eensencese eeecccceccrceccccccces | eee ll 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.............esese0 ° 43 sees 33 
Total (including unspecified causes) ...........ss00-+0s 985 963 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 106 8° in the sun to 33.8° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the average mean 
temperature by 1.4°. The direction of the wind for the week was variable. 








BIRTHS. 
_On the 29th of May, at Barbados, the Wife of Captain Cavendish Boyle, A.D.C., ot 


&@ Bon. 
=.On the 5th June, at St. Bees, the Wife of Seymour Walpole, Esq., of a son, stillborn. 
On the 2ist at Zcelugt House, Cheltenham, Sthe Lady of Major-General Tickell, 
C.B., of a son, who died next day. 
On the 22d, the Wife of Professor Edward Forbes, of a daughter, still-born. 
On the 22d, at the School House, Rugby, the Lady of the Kev. Dr. Tait, of a son. 
On the 23d, the Lady of the Rev. John William Sheringham, Incumbent of Strood, 
Kent, of a daughter. 
On the 23d, in Devonshire Place, Lady Anson, of a daughter. 
On the 23d, in Carlton Terrace, the Countess of Arundel and Surrey, of a daughter. 
On the 24th, at Kingsey Vicarage, Bucks, the Wife of the Rev. Henry Sprigg, of a son. 
On the 24th, at Chorlton, near Chester, Mrs. Holt Glegg, of a son. 
On the 26th, in Bernard Street, Brunswick Square, the Wife of Captain George Ha- 
thorn, R.N., of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 





pore, Lieut t Walter Stuart 
» youngest son of the late Rev. Charles Mann, Denver, Norfolk, | 





On the 26th April, at St. Andrew’s Church, Sing 
Mann, Madras 





to Harriet Georgiana, eldest daughter cf t 1e Hon. T. Church, C.S., Resident Councils 
at Singapore. 

On the 19th June, at Bradford, William Vavasour Carter, Esq., of Weston Hah, 
Yorkshire, to Elizabeth Emily Cunliffe Lister, youngest daughter of Ellis Cunliffe Lister 
Kay, Esq., of Manningham Hall. 

On the 26th, at Wisbech, the Rev. Henry Hall, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, St. Alban’s, and Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Stevens, Esq., Mayor of Wisbech. 

On the 26th, the Rev. Richard Pretyman, Precentor of Lincoln, to Harriet, second 
daughter of the Rev. Frederick Apthorp, Rector of Gumley, Leicestershire, and Pre. 
bendary of Lincoln. 

On the 27th, at Staveley, the Rev. William Lindsay Palmes, Vicar of Hornsea, eldest 
son of George Palmes, Esq., of Naburn Hall, to Marianne, daughter of the late A. Emp. 
son, Esq , of Spellow Hill, near Boroughbridge. 

On the 28th, at Kensington, Eric Carrington, second son of Oswald Smith, Esq., of 
Blendon Hall, Kent, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late John Maberly, Esq., M.P. 

On the 28th, at St. Michael’s Church, Pimlico, Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, 
R.N., youngest brother of Viscount Hawarden, to Georgiana, youngest and only sur. 
viving child of the late Gervase Parker Bushe, Esq., of the county of Kilkenny, and 
niece of the Countess Dowager of Listowel. 

On the 28th, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Windsor, the Count Antonio Bal- 
delli, of Cortona, in the Grand Dutchy of Tuscany, to Henrietta Gertrude, Widow of 
the late John Andrew M‘Douall, Esq., of Wigtonshire. 

DEATHS. 

On the 17th June, at Ardenham Hill, Aylesbury, Rebecca, Wife of the Rev. Israe? 
Bull, Rector of Fleet Marstow, Bucks, and only daughter of the late Sir David Wil- 
liams, Bart., of Goldingtons, Sarratt, Herts ; in her 87th year. 

On the 17th, at Llanddlas, Denbighshire, the Rev. James Foulkes Roberts, Rector of 
that parish ; in his 55th year. 

On the 19th, at Castle Strathallan, Perthshire, the Viscountess of Strathallan. 

On the 2Ist, at Clapham Common, John Hatchard, Esq., for fifty years senior part- 
ner in the firm of Messrs. Hatchard and Son, booksellers and publishers, 187, Picca- 
dilly ; in his 8Ist year. 

On the 22d, in London, Edward H. Howard Gibbon, Esq., Norroy King-of-Arms; ia 
his 48th year. 

On the 23d, at Lewes, Henry Teush Danvers, Esq., late of Braintree, Essex. 

On the 24th, at Norwich, William Smyth, Esq., Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Cambridge ; in his 85th year. 

On the 24th, at Brighton, Charlotte Hart, youngest daughter of the celebrated John 
Ilorne Tooke; in her 74th year. 

On the 26th, at Brighton, the Right Honourable Lord Louth, of Louth Hall, county 
Louth, Ireland ; in his 39th year. 








MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wak-orrice, June 29.—3d Light Drags.—H. F. G. Coleman, Gent. to be Cornet by 
purchase, vice Townend, who retires. 2d Foot—Gent. Cadet W. H. Grimston, from 
the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice M‘Carty, promoted in 
the 4th Foot. llth Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—Gent. Cadet W. D. Na- 
per, from the Royal Military College, vice Crooke, promoted in the 69th Foot; Gent. 
Cadet W. H. Clarkson, from the Royal Military College, vice Simpson, appointed Quar- 
termaster. 20th Foot—Gent. Cadet C, E. Parkinson, from the Royal Military College, 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Robinson, promoted in the 73d Foot. 47th Foot 
—Gent. Cadet E. R. Simmons, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Nangle, promoted in the 67th Foot. 51st Foot--Major-General Sir T. 
Willshire, Bart. and K.C.B. to be Col. vice Lieut.-General Sir B, D'Urban, G.C.B. de- 
ceased. 54th Foot—Gent. Cadet W. H. D. Clarke, from the Royal Military College, to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Caulfield, promoted in the 44th Foot. 65th Foot— 
Gent. Cadet J. Radley, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Thelwall, promoted in the 86th Foot. 69th Foot—Lieut. E. Bowen to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Bewes, who retires; Ensign J. L. Maclean to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Bowen; M. Bell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Maclean. 
Foot—Gent. Cadet H. H. Stevenson, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Chalmers, promoted in the 36th Foot. 97th Foot—Ensign T. E, 
Jones to be Lieut. and Adjt. vice Bindon, deceased; Gent. Cadet A. H. Thistlethwayte, 
from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Jones. 

Orrice oF ORDNANCE, June 23.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Gent. Cadets to be Sec, 
Lieuts.—L. B. Higgins, vice Earle, promoted; T. L. Dames, viee Addington, promoted ; 
C. Carpenter, vice Vandeleur, promoted; W.J. St. John, vice Orr, promoted; W. G. 
Andrews, vicc Hill, promoted; F. Luard, vice P. J. Campbell, promoted; A. H. Mur- 
ray, vice Maude, promoted; J. A. P. Adams, vice Twiss, promoted; R. Mackenzie, 
vice Curtis, promotee ; R. H. R. Rowley, vice Sievwright, promotod ; W. G. Le Mesu- 
rier, vice Seale, promoted; F. Carey, vice Boult P ted; H. Heberden, vice 
Saunderson, promoted ; T. C. Molony, vice Anketell, promoted; G. B. Garvey, vice 
Dickson, promoted ; A. Noble, vice Clarke, promoted; H. L. Balfour, vice Place, pro- 
moted; G. K. Taylor, vice Bruce, promoted. 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Gent. Cadets to be Second Licuts.—J. W. Greatorex, 
vice Bury, promoted; G. A. Koe, vice Mackenzie, promoted. 


[ge COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 26. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

E. and B. Latchford, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, bridle-makers—Woolley and Brown, 
Manchester, chemists —Breftit and Johnson, Sileby, Leicestershire, fancy-hosiery-manu- 
facturers—Bryant and Herapath, Bristol, surgeons—C. and R. J. Klitz, Lymington, 
Hampshire, professors of music—Gwinnett and Walker, Warwick, schoolmasters— 
Atherly and Stillwell, Bridgewater Square, gold-wire-drawers—Pearce and Bowden, 

Ilminster, ir gers— Baguley and Gray, Cotgrave, Nottinghamshire, millers—Hay- 
wood and Webb, Birmingham, attornies—Laybourne and Forsyth, Manchester, printers 
—Brown and Co. Jermyn Street, military outfitters—Miller and Turner, Wood Street, 
woollen-warehousemen— Marshall and Jowett, Sheffield, edge-tvol-manufacturers— 
Barker and Griffiths, Birmingham, attornies—S. and D. Davies, Exeter, tea-dealers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Botton, JANE, Pall Mall, tailor, to surrender July 3, Aug. 10: solicitors, Messrs. 
Lindsay and Mason, Gresham Street ; official assignes, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

CLARKE, Furpias GEORGE NAPOLEON, Barton-upon-Irwell, Lancashire, sculptor, 
July 9, 30: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Gaon, Manches- 
ter; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

CoLtiines, Henry, Wickwar, Gloucestershire, innkeeper, July 10, Aug. 7: solicitors, 
Mr. Ayre junior, Bristol, Messrs. Boykett, Chancery Lane; official assigrze, Mr. 
Arcaman, Bristol. 

Epmonps, Joun WiLttaM, Poplar, victualler, July 6, Aug. 11: solicitors, Messrs. 
Carritt and Osgeod, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Green, Guildhall Cham- 
bers. 

E.troTt junior, Luke, Rochdale, July 12, 27: solicitors, Messrs. Capes and Stuart, 
3ray’s Inn; Mr. Molesworth, Rochdale; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

EYRE, STRATFORD ALFRED, Fitzroy Street, apothecary, July 3, Aug. 10: solicitors, 
Messrs. Gadsden and Flower, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin 
Lane. 

Eyre, Saran Greaves, Leeds, innkeeper, July 12, 27: solicitors, Messrs. Dunning 
and Stawman, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Just senior, Leonarp, Jerusalem Passage, Clerkenwell, watch-manufactarer, Jaly 
2, Aug. 13: solicitor, Mr. Scarman, Gresham Rooms; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
Guiichall Chambers. 

LITCHFIELD, Epwty, Ipswich, upholsterer, July 3, Aug. 7: solicitors, Mr. Thwaites, 
Lyon's Inn; Mr. Ewington, Ipswich; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

M'LELLAN, ANDkEW, Shefficld, draper, July 7, 28: solicitors, Mr. Taylor, Furnival’s 
Inn; Mr. Broadbent, Shefficld; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield. 

WILKtNson, Joun, Liverpool, brassfounder, July 9, 30: solicitors, Messrs. Bridger 
and Collins, King William Street; Mr. Dodge, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Mor- 
gan, Liverpool. 

Witson, Witt1aM, Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, maltster, July 6, Aug. 10: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Maples and Co. Old Jewry; Messrs. Young and Harrison, Sunderland; 
official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

DIVIDENDS. 

July 17, Maclean, Basinghall Street, cloth-factor—July 18, Carroll, Mincing 
Lane, broker—July 18, Trap, Warminster, mason—July 18, Andrews, South- 
ampton, ironmonger—July 1&8, Mobbs, Alfred Place, Brompton, coal-merchant— July 
14, Bovill and Hanbury, Catherine Court, Tower Hill, corn-factors—July 18, Story, St. 
Alban’s, banker—July 14, Richardson, King Street, Covent Garden, wine-merchant— 
—July 18, Mayhew, Ebury Street, hosier—July 18, J. L. and W. B. Baker, Wolver- 
hampton, iron-dealers—July 19, Danks, Birmingham, wharfinger—July 18, Batchelor, 
Worcester, woollendraper. 
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CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted. unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

July 17, Hebard, Water Lane, Tower Street, merchant—July 17, "pall, Christchurch, 

r—July 19, M‘Giverin, Manchester, small-ware-manufacturer—July 19, Hignett, 
Middle, Shropshire, maltster. 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before July 17. 

Roberts, Southampton, a Portsea Place, Edgeware Road, stationer— 
Nann, Colchest —Wood, Leeds, joiner—Emans, Liverpool, merchant — 
Williams, St. George’s Place, Deck Reed, tailor—J. W. and R. Fisher, Liverpool, mer- 
cbants—Crookes, Sheffield, bookseller— Mackay, Chundernagore, East Indies, merchant 
—Dunk, Chatham, timber-merchant—Laird, Birkenhead, merchant. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

M‘Donald, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, confectioner ; first div. of 4s. on new proofs, on 
debts proved on the 24th of May ; second div. of 9d. on all debts proved on and since the 
2ist of December ; June 30, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne—Smith jun. Stockton-upon-Tees, earthenware-manufacturer ; first div. of 2s. Id. 
on new proofs, (part of 4s. previously declared,) on debts proved on and since the 
the 25th of May, June 30, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Patterson, Renfrew, commission-merchant, July 4, 20—Aitchison, Chirnside, Ber- 
wickshire, merchant, June 30, July 23—Scott, Edinburgh, tobacconist, June 30, July 
21—Smyth, of Whitchester, Berwickshire, July 2, 23—Meek, Glasgow, coal-manager, 
June 30, July 23. 





Friday, June 29. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Lowe and Cheetham, Bolton le- Moors, coal-masters—May and Bradley, Jermyn 
Street, wine-merchants-——E. and J. Collins, Sandhurst, farmers— Poynder and Medlicott, 
Earl Street, Blackfriars, lime-burners— Hughes and Sons, Sutton Coldfield, Warwick- 
shire, woolstaplers—Barnard and Whall, King’s Lynn, schoolmistresses— Chapman 
and Co. Manchester, drapers—Curry and Muston, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brokers— 
Walley and Sykes, Manchester, plumbers—Robinson and Oliver, Hastings, drapers—W. 

C. W. Francis, Battlesbridge, Essex, farmers—Smith and Co. Guildford, brick- 
layers ; as far as regards J. Smith —Matchitt and Buckley, Manchester, cotton and yarn 
agents—W. and H. Lee, Dedham, Essex, coachbuilders—Ashlin and Sons, Mark Lane, 
corn-factors— Parsons and Reynolds, Fenchurch Street, insurance-brokers—Cowel and 
Murray, Liverpool, ship-brokers—Round and Ducros, Oldswinford, plumbers—W. 
Scholefield and Co. Park Gate Ironworks, Yorkshire, ironmasters; as far as regards W. 
Scholefield— Merrett and Bishop, Stroud, Gloucestershire, cabinet-makers— Elliot and 
Co. Pimlico, brewers ; as far as regards G. Lambert—Jacson and Co. Tyldesley, cotton- 
spinners; as far as regards J. Jacson—Vocklington and Son, Boston, surveyors— Ruck 
and Co. St. Dunstan's Hill, wine-merchants; as far as regards J. Ruck senior. 

BANKRUPTS 

Aypon, Evizapern, and Fercvson, Tuomas WILtiaM, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gro- 
cers, to surrender July 9, Aug. 10: solicitor, Mr. Harle, Southampton Buildings, Chan- 
cery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

_ CLARK, THomas, Norwich, auctioneer, July 6. Aug. 7: solicitors, Mr. Stretton, 

Idings ; Messrs. Beckwith and Co. Norwich; official assignee, Mr. 
emery Frederick’s Place. 

Davies, ABRAHAM, Wem, coal-merchant, July 10, Aug. 7: solicitors, 
Wem; Mr. James, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Davies, Jonun, Wolverhampton, iron-master, July 14, Aug. 8: solicitors, Messrs. 
Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Durrett jun. James, Bristol, red-ware-potter, July 12, Aug. 9: solicitors, Messrs. 
Meredith and Co. Lincoln’s Inn; Mr. Dix, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

GOMERSALL, JamMES Matruews, Guildford, tea-dealer, July 10, Aug. 2: solicitors, Mr. 
Nichols, Cook’s Court, Chancery Lane ; Mr. Kennett, Brighton; official assignee, Mr. 
Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Hancock, Georae, Chittlehampton, Devonshire, carpenter, July 10, Aug. 7: solici- 
citors, Messrs. Baker and Co. Lime Street; Mr. Mortimer, Barnstaple; Mr. Stogdon, 
Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Hvtcuinson, WILLIAM, Sutton-upon-Trent, seed-crusher, July 13, Aug. 17: solici- 
tors, Mr. Falkner, Newark ; Mr. Brewster, Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittles- 
ton, Nottingham. 

Kentisn, Danter, Edgwarebury Farm, Edgware, farmer, July 14, Aug. 11: solici- 
tors, Mr. Sadgrove, Mark Lane; Mr. George, Barnett; official assignee, Mr. Green, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

Parpincton, WiLtiAM, Elmstone, Gloucestershire, coal-merchant, July 20, Aug. 10; 
solicitors, Messrs Oliver and Wilkins, Moorgate Street Chambers; Mr. Sheldon, Chel- 
tenham ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bri-tol. 

Stuavey, CHartes WiLiiaM, Norwich, cabinet-maker. July 6, Aug. 
Mr. Brooke, Lincoln’s Inn; Mr. Wortley, Norwich; official assignee, Mr. 
Birchin Lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 


July 20, Morton, Hatton Garden, jeweller—July 23, Lee, Guildford, banker—July 21, 
Rogers, Southampton, draper—July 21, Twort, Horsmondon, Kent, miller—July 18, 
Brown, Austinfriars, merchant—July 26, Durant, Stogursey, Somersetshire, grocer— 
July 20, Winterbottom, Manchester, banker —July 24, Williamson, Glasson, Lanca- 
shire, innkeeper —July 24, Gordon, Liverpool, merchant—July 20, Greenwood, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner—July 20, Morton, Leeds, paper-stainer—July 20, 
Dawson, Leeds, apothecary. 





Mr. Burd, 





10: solicitors, 
Cannan, 


CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

July 24, Edmonds, Charles Street, Westbourne Terrace, dairyman—July 25, Cross, 
Union Street, Lisson Grove, horse-slaughterer—July 19, Redington, Moreton, Essex, 
miller— July 24, Simons, King’s Square, Goswell Road, watchmaker—July 31, Collins, 
Bath, commission-agent—July 25, Taylor, Lincoln, butcher—July 25, Lister, Lincoln, 
miller —July 20, Elsam, Liverpool, commission-agent —July 26, Frampton, Cerne Abbas, 
scrivener—July 31, Baskerville, Ludlow, linendraper—July 26, Higgett, Wolverhamp- 
ton, pawnbroker—July 21, J. I. and W. B. Baker, Wolverhampton, iron-dealers—July 
21, Pritchard, Hereford, wine-merchant. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before July 20. 

Whittle, Bolton, grocer—Gates, Bristol, victualler—Fieller, St. George's Street 
East, tailor—Cracknell, Sheldon Street, Paddington, painter--Cowell, Birmingham, 
news-agent—Lartley, Halifax, stock -broker— Dobbs, Withington, Herefordshire, timber- 
merchant. -Hughesdon, Chundernagore, East Indies, merchant—Spokesa, Strand, book- 
seller— Buddle, Irongate Wharf, Paddington, timber merchant—Williams, Bristol, 
umlertaker. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Wanostrocht, Blackheath, boarding-louse-keeper; first div. of 4d. June 30, and three 
Subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Keen and Langford, John Street, 
Pentonville, brewers; first div. of 3s. 4d. June 30, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. 
Edwards, Old Jewry—Mellin, Wakefield, dyer; final div. of 43d. any day on or after 
July 3; Mr. Young, Leeds—Shaw jun. Salford, printer; first div. of ls. July 3, and any 
subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Pott, Manchester— Yates and Williams, Manchester, mer- 
chants; final div. of 9-16ths of a penny, July 10, and any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. 
Fraser, Manchester—Patterson, Tunbridge, tea-dealer ; first div. of 6s. 23d. any Wed- 
nesday ; Mr. Whitmore Basinghall street —Jackson, Upper Kanelagh Street, scrivener; 
first div. of 6jd. any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street -Swan, Great 
Knight Rider Street, scrivener; first div. of 10jd. any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street —R. and F. Glover, Leeds, dyers; first div. of 1s. 1jd. on new proofs, 
and final div. of $d. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Stead, Gomersall, woolstapler ; 
first div. of 3jd. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Oxley, Bradford, dyer; first div. of 
ls. 9d. any day on or after July 3; Mr. Young, Leeds—Tate, Regent Street, silver- 
smith ; tinal div. of 1gd. July 5, and two subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basing- 
hall Street—Brett, Curzon Street, doctor; dividend of 20s. July 5, and two 
subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stanfeld, Basinghall Street—Spencer, Exeter, printer; 
first and final dividend of 7d. any Tue-day or Friday; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter— 
Sell, Dorchester, ironmonger ; first div. of 10s. any Tuesday or Friday ; Mr. Hernaman, 
Exeter—Lister, lelper, Derbyshire, draper; first div. of 7s. July 3, and every subsequent 
Teexday; Mr. Hobson Janchester- Hodgkinson, Littl Bolton, builder; first div. of 
3s. Ofd July 3, and every subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester-—Gardiner, 
Manchester, share-broker ; final div. of 3s. 9d. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester 
—K. and S Watkins, Manchester, tailors; second and final div. of 4}d. July 3, and 
every subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Fryman, Rye, wine-merchant ; 
first div. of 3s. on Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Ab- 
church Lane— Marshall, Sunderland, chemist ; first div. of Is 2}d. June 30, and any 
subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Marshall, Norwich, cilk- 
Merchant ; final div. of 2s. 5d any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Burton ; 
further div. of Gd. any Saturday; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Broom, Lawrence 
Pountney Lane, grocer ; final div. of id. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 

Petrie, J., Dundee, sawyer, July 5, 26. 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 








Saturd. Monday. Tussduy. Tuceday.| Wednes. Wednes. There. Priday. 
eee |amsa —— 
Sper Cent Consols.... ..ccccceceseee-e+| shut —_ | om | —_— — — 
Ditto for Account 98 | 92 92 
3 per Cents Reduced .. eee 91 o Ht vi 9 91 
34 per Cents.......... ° 92 92 976 | 92 92 
Long Annuities ....... cosecccces & 6 | 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent 195 195 io — 195 
India Stock, 10) . ......60.-ccceceees _ _ —_ —_ —— 
Exchequer Bills, $d. per diem..... ee 45 6 | # 46 46 
India Bonds, 4§ per Cent ............00+. _ } —_\ — — | 71 pm. 








POREIGN FUNDS. 
on Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 











Austrian.. teceeeeceeeeS Dp. Ct) —— | sieenecnaatte (otenting).- -6 p.Ct. 
Belgian a) 81a 1 — eccercvesecce eee 
Ditto ........ eecccercces ase | Michigan .......+++ + +f 
Brazilian ...... | 8 | Minaisnippi (sterling). er 
Buenos Ayres ...... 424 New York (1858) . or 95 
Chilian ptecabeese . — || Ohio... . u6 

66 | Pennsylvania .. 5 

St «| Peruvian 


Portuguese . 
Ditto 


ee (Sterling) ... 











| |2e58] | |ee8) | 38 
































| Spanish 

(llinois . .... 6.66 .eeeee | — || Ditto. ° 

Kentucky ....-.-+.0e-eeee0s — || Ditto (Passive) . . 

Louisiana (Sterling). . 5 | 89 || Ditto (Deferred) | coves 

Maryland (Sterling)....... 5 89 Venezuela Active. ...... 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Rattware— | Banae— | 
Caledonian... ce cece} 264 Australasian ....... cocccccccccs — 
Edinburgh and ‘Glasgow. ceeccees . —_ British North American .. . — 
Eastern Counties... ....+++-+++ -| f Colonial ......cceeceeuee 7 
Great Northern .. ee lo Commercial of London .. —_— 
Great North of England ........ ; — London and Westminster . 233 
Great South. and West. Ireland . .| a1 London Joint Stock _ 
Great Western .. «2... ses.eeeses | 8 National of Ireland ... _- 
Hulland Selby ..... ... cocecel 97 National Provincial ... 35 
Lancashire er ‘ Yorkshire . eoccces —_ Provincial of Ireland... 3 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... —_ Union of Australia ...... 24g 
London Brighton and South = 37k Union of London ....-ssceeees _ 
London and Blackwall .......... 4% Minss— 
London and North-western . } 132 Bolanos ......-++0++ 1 
Midland . eee | 69 Brazilian Imperial ee _—- 
North British 13 Ditto (St. John Del Rey - Wex 4. 
South-eastern and Dover 20 Cobre Copper PrTTTTTiTitt Ty _ 
South-western 36 MiscaLtanzove— 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. 2s Australian Agricultural .. ..... ti] 
York and North Midland ....... 324 GE dances cccoccesses 31 
Docxs— Genera! Steam 2 
East and West India ... —_ Peninsular and Oriental Bteam . 70 

BORGER cccccccccccccce es 110 Royal Mail Steam.........+.... 508 
8t. Katherine. 00. ceccces tt South Australian.. ee le 
RULLION. Per oz METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 Copper, British Cakes £79 - o.. 000 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 515 0.. 6 0 0 
New Dollars .......--ceeceeeseeces 0410 Lead, Hritish Pig .... 16 ° 0. @0oe 
Silver in Bars, Standard.... .... .0 4 11§ Steel, English ecccees °° - @@8 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 23d day of June 1849, 
188UE DEPARTMENT 


Notes ested ...cccsccceeceess 226,304,655 Qusmenenes eoscee.ce 
Other 





+. 411,018,100 
900 


@vid Coin and Bullion «» 115,90 
| Silver Bullion ..... seesece.ee 288,669 
£28 304,655 £25 304,656 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Sougtenney? cagne.. ecccccces o Government Securiti (in 
ee Slliaat | cluding Dead Weight Annuity £14,227 249 












Pablic Deposite® 380,990 | Other Securities .......++-+0+ 9,721,867 
Other Deposits 9,336,927 | 10,437 420 
Seven Day and other Bilis . eee 987,646 | Gold and Silver Coin: eecccccce 883,460 
£35 ,370,.04 £35,370,004 

* Inclading Exchequer, Savings Banks, C issi of National Debt & Dividead Accts. 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 29. 


a ‘. iz .. 6. La 
23to24 | Maple..... 361038 | Oats, Feed. 17 toi8 
20—21 | White..... Fine. 18—19 


Wheat, R. Newé2tosd | | nye 
Kr e' 








4:—46 «e+ 25 —26 Boilers ... 30~—32 Poland .. 16—19 

46—48 - 544—56 | Beans,Ticks, 28— 30 Pine. 18-20 

Fin 48-5: 56 — 58 Old ....... 31-32 Potato .. 22—323 
Super. New... 52—56 . 33-34 Harrow - Fine. 28-24 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN OORN. 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 





Wheat.... 44s. 6d. | Rye .... ... 258. lid.) Wheat...... $a 06 i Ree .. seeeecee Le. Od, 
Barley ..... 27 3 Beans ..... + 31 0 Barley .. 1e@ 
Gate cc coc. BF OR EUR ccccccce 3. 3 Oats . 1 0 | Peas .. le 





Weekly Averages for the Week ending June 23. 
Wheat, 44s. 6¢.—Barley, 26s. 54.—Oats, 181. 94.—Rye, 259. 94. —Beans, 30s. 104.—Peas, 31s. 54. 









FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... persack dis. to 470.) Butter—Best Fresh, ils. 0d. per dos. 
Seconds 2.2.2.0. scree ceccvcees 1 Carlow, 31. 8s. to 3. hese per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk ,on board a 2 - a -newe. = The. 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ — 38 e- 7 
Bran. — 0 . rH — 
Pollard, fine. — 0 





+70 — 
Od. 


Bread, 6d. ae ‘the 4ib. loaf. Exas, +9 per 120, 6s. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoars ann ‘ear wma Smirerisco.” 
a s. d. «. a. . 





Heap or Carrie at 

























s. a. 5 Sui rurieo. 
Reef.. 2 6 to 3 fo Monday. 
Mutton 210 — -—4 0 venee 8017 
Veal.. 2 8— —4 0 seve 30 
Pork... 3 4— —410 sees 
lamb. 4 4— —5 4\| 260 ...06 
* To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 
| POTATOES 
Kent Pockets ...........+ «+5 72s. to 90s. York Regents... ....... perton.. 0s,to 0s, 
Choice ditto. ........... 84 — 130 Scotch Reds .......++ erecceces ere - 0 
Sussex Pockets . 6 — 4 DOVODS «0. esc ccccenvereee . o=-—- 06 
FPime ditto «2.656. ceeccceeceee 9 — 46 Kent and Essex Whites .......+. o=-— 6 
~ HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Cumseacann. Smirurieco. WHiTromartt 
Hay, Good ...sccececeses 70s. 45s. tO GBs. ..ccceee-s STs. to 708 
Inferior .... oe 0 o— 0 o=— 

OW «ee 5u o=— 0 no=— 
Clover 8S 732 — 95 50 = 100 
Wheat Straw........ 33 20 — 30 sc © 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil per cwt. = lés. 64 | tea, ——1g 9 e aaationg Os . to Os. 3d. 
TED sasenaencesssonecuntn 17 0 Congou, fine. wads 1 —-i1 9 
9ins888 OB ccccccccvccsscocece ° ' 6 0 Souchong, fine 629senecee —2 9 


| 1 ; 
* In Kond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 5e. Od. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) wows. - to 100s, 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount 7s. 0d | Good Ordinary . 2s — 36s, 
Crake, Hotton 2.0.20 ccseccces ~ 16s. 64. | Sugar, Muscovado, perc t.. sae 5d. 
TOS .ccceces sevse-seseveess 16 . 6d. West India Molesses..... 18%, (¢. to 228. 0d. 


Linseea Vil-Cake ... per 1000 910 0 








Sao 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[Saturday, 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
. Madame aoe. a. is with extreme gratification re- 
and the Public, that 
oy SONTAG, Baan retirement Pmt Her Majesty’s 
Theatre and the Stage took place amidst general regret, after 
a season of and success, has con- 
sented to lend her valuable aid to the exposition of lyric art, 
and to return to the scene of her former triumphs. 


N Monpay next, Jury 24, HERR 
ERNST and HERR HALLE will give a GRAND EVEN- 

CONCERT, with full Orchestra, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. Herr Ernst will perform the Grand Violin Concerto 
by Mendelssohn, and the Rondo Papageno. Herr Hallé will 
execute the Concerto in G major, of Beethoven, and a Ronda 
Drilliant in E flat, by Mendelssohn. Principal Vocalists—Ma- 

dame Macfarren, Miss Lucombe, Miss Dolby, Madlle. Vera, 
and Madlle. Nissen ; Herr Damoke, and Herr Stigelli. Tiek- 
ets, 10s. Gd. each, may be obtained at the principal Music- 
sellers ; Reserved Seats, 1. 1s. to be had only of Messrs. Cramer, 
Beate, and Co. Regent Street ; and of Herr Eanst, 38, Great 
Marlborough Street. 


PATTY GALLERY.—NOW OPEN, 


Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS WILL SHORTLY CLOSE.—The 
Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of this Society is now open at 
their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace, from 
Nine o'clock till 1 dusk. Is.; © og 6d. 
James Faney, Secretary. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY : Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal 
Charter. London Offices, 4, New Bank Buiidings, City, and 
10, Pall Mall East; Chief Office, 64, Princes Street, Edinburgh 
CAPITAL 1,000,0001., FULLY SUBSCRIBED. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G 
LONDON BOARD 

Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Charman. 

Francis Warden, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. Walter A. Urquhart, Esq 
Jahn Connell, Esq. George Webster, Fsq 
John Irvine Glennie, Esq. Benjamin Boyd, Esq. 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. | Mark Boyd, Esq. 
Isaac Sewell, Esq. 

Ph yscian—John Webster, M.D. F.R.S. 

The benefite of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company 
to their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a 
fully subscribed Capital of 1,000,0001 besides an accumulating 
Premium Fund exceeding 525,000/. and a Revenue from Life 
Premiums alone of more than 105,000/. which is annually in- 
creasing. Four-fifths of the Profits are septennially divided 
amoig the insurers on the participation scale of premiums. 
On Insurances for the whole life, half the Premium may re- 
main on credit for the first seven years. 

Tabies of Increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan 
— to this Company, whereby assurances may be effected 

r the whole term of life at the least possible immediate ex - 
pense, the Premium commencing very low, and gradually in 
creasing during the first five years, after which period an uni- 

Premium is required auring the remainder of life. 

The following is a specimen of the Kates now required by 

this Office— 











ING 


at the 





) Soe. 


PREMIOM To rnsURE 1002 avr DEATH 
Age. 





Age. Without Profits. ge with _—— 

Bo ncee 20 

3) 30 7] * 10 

40 40 36 0 

50 3 50 7 
Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and. full particulars, 


May be obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank buildings ; 
and of the Actuary, Jonny Kino, Esq. 1", Pall Mall East. 
Henry T. Tnomsox, Secretary. 
> AY 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Empowered by speci act of Parliament 
Capital One Million , 3, Old Broad Street. 
Directors. 
John Dean Paul, Esq. 217, Strand, Chairman. 
George Berkeley Harrison, Esq. 24, Great Tower Street, 
Deputy. Chairman. 
Humphrey Brown, Esq. M.P. Westminster and Tewkesbury. 
James Clay, Esq. M.P. 25, Montague Square. 
George Clive, Esq. Sanderstead Court, Croydon. 
Samuel Whitfield Daukes, Esq. M4, Whitehall Place 
Harvey Morton Farquhar, Esq. 16, St. James's Street. 
Alexander Greig, Esq. 10, L ownde s Street, Belgrave Square 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Pall Mall East. 

Bankers— Messrs. Strahan, Paul, Paul, and Bates, 217, Strand; 
Messrs. Ransom and Co. Pall Mall East. 
Surgeon—Barnard Wight Holt, Esq. F.R.C.8. 5, Parliament 
Street, Westminster. 
Solicitors—Messrs Holt and Aubin, 26, Bucklersbury. 

On and from Monday, the 2d of July, this Company will 

mt insurance tickets, at their offices, No. 3, Old Broad 

treet, City, to persons desirous of securing the payment of a 
sum 0: money, in the event of loss of life or personal injury 
pm meee to them while travelling by railway, on the fol- 

wing terms— 

First-class passengers assured in the sum of 1,0001. for three 
Months, ata premium of 10s.; for six months, at a premium 
of 16 .; for twelve months, at a premium of 1. 

Second-class passengers assu:ed in the sum of 5001. for three 
Months at a premium of 7s.; six ditto at lis.; twelve ditto, 





das. 
This class of insurance is intended for the special benefit of | 


Commercial travellers, and that of persons having periodical 
railway tickets on any of the railways in the kingdom 

Arrangements are in course of completion with the various 
railway companies for the issue of insurance tickets for a 
single journey, at the various stations of all railways through 
out the kingdom, on the following terms— 


First class passenger, 3d. to insure 1,0002. ) For the journey 
Second ditto, 2d. ditto 6001 irrespective o: 
Third ditto, ld. ditto 2001 distance. 


The single journey ticket will cover the risk to the assured 
of travelling the distance for which the railway ticket is 
issued, except in the case of a return ticket, when the party 
must effect a second assurance. 

All the premiums charged include the stamp-duty which 
‘will be payable to the Government »y the Company. 

The sums for which persons are assured will be paid to their 
representatives in the event of an accident terminating fa- 
tally; and when it results in personal injuries only, liberal 
and immediate compensation will be made ; and in such cases 
the Company will send one of its officers to the spot, provided 
with money to make advances to any of the assured who may 
require such assistance, and having authority to make such 
Other genera! arrangements for the comfort of the sufferers as 
may be decimed expedient until the proper amount of compen- 
Sation in each particular case can be determined. 

Printed forms of application for periodical tickets may be 
had at the offices of the Company. 

ALEXANDER Beattie, Secretary. 


\VUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 


YARD. —Financial Reform.—Whilst great endeavours 
are being made to effect important reforms in the manage- 
ment of the finances of this country, it behoves all to look 
well to the home department, to see what saving may be 
effected in the purchasing of the necessaries of life. What all 
desire is a good article at the low2st possible price, avoiding 

of on the one hand and extravagant 
charges on the other. The TEA that most perfectly combines 
excellence of quality with cheapness of price; the tea that 
Pleases ail whodrink it, and who are therefore constantly 
recommending it to their friends; the tea that one and all 
enjoy with so much gratification, because it is not dear whilst 
it is 4 very good, is the old-fashioned fine tea, 
h, flavour, and quality, sold at 4s. a by Daxin 
Co. tea- merchants, Number One, St. Paul’s Churchyard. Just 
One word more—" The proof of the Tea is in the drinking.” 











| fectly wholesome, 





NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 38, Old 


Broad Street.—On the Ist July this Bank will commence 
granting Letters of Credit and Bills at thirty days sight on 
Adelaide, South Australia, at a charge of two per cent, as cn 
its other branches at Sydnev, Bathurst, Melbourne, Geelong, 
Portland, Hobart Town, Launceston, Wellington, and Auck- 
land. By order of the Board, Samvet Jackson, Sec. 

London, 25th June 1549. 


TEAM TO INDIA AND “CHINA, 

vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyanc? 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting frum Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month. 

BOMBAY.—— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company’s Steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2°th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For Plans of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure es, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 


EW AND STANDAKD BOUKS.— 


T Bosworrna invites attention to his extensive Stock ; 





comprising all the New Publications and the principal Stand- | 


ard Works, both bound and unbound ; Holy Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Church Services, in every description of plain and 
elegant binding; Illustrated and other Works suitable for 


Presents, in great variety ; and a large C ‘lection of Children’s | 


Books. Book Clubs and Public Institutions supplied on libe- 
ralterms. T. Bosworrna, 215, Regent Street, five doors above 
Conduit Street. 


IMBIRD'S MAGNUM BONUM 


PENS.— | 


| Joun CoLqunoun, Esq. 


One dozen Pens and Holder for Sixpence, 5s. the gross. | 
Stationery, Travelling Writing-desks, Envelope and Dressing- | 


cases, Ladies’ Companions, Portfolios and Hlotting-books, 
Inkstands, Gold and Silver ever pointed Pencil-cases, Pear! 
and Ivory Tablets, &c. ; Bibles and l’rayers, in plain and ele- 
gant bindings. Name-plate engraved for 2s. 6d.; 100 best 
cards, 2s.6d. ; superfine letter-paper from 6s. the ream ; note- 
paper, from 3s. the ream ; with every article of stationery of 
the best quality and lowest prices.—At Limuinon's, 143, Strand, 
facing Catherine Street. Envelopes, 6d., 9d., and Is. the 100 


» 4 wre > 

ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 
perma enemy — > — durable, and cheap. 

3 feet wide ... - £2 4 feet 6inct.es wide £3 3 0 
3 feet 6 inches wide 2 3 ° 5 fect wide. ... ... 310 0 
4 feet wide....... - 218 O| 45 feet6 inches wide 318 0 
One of these, witha French mattress on it, is a most elastic 
and soft bed. 
ticulars of weight, sizes, and prices of every description of 
bedding, sent free by post. Heat and Son, bedding manu 
facturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Cou-t Road. 


M* TCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
I POWDER contains no acids, nor anything that can in 

jure the finest enamel! ; it thoroughly removes the tartar and 
other impurities, produces a beautiful white appearance his 
a fragrant perfume, and tends to sweeten and purify the 
breath. Who'lesale and retail of Mercatre, Binovey, and 
Co. Brush-Makers to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 2s. per box. Cau- 
tion.—The genuine powder will have the Royal Arms, com 

bined with those of H. RH. Prince Albert, on the lid of the 
box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, “ Mer 

care, Binociey, and Co. 130 2, Oxford Street.” 


y sae, during the Heat and Dust o 
Summer, will find ROWLANDS' KALYDOR a most 
refreshing preparation for the complexion, 
cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irrita- 
bility, ani immediately affording the pleasing sensation at- 


Heat and Son's list of bedding, with full par- | 


dispelling the | 


tending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. | 


Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes, and discolorations, fly 
before its application, and give place to de icate smoothness 

In cases of sun-burn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long 
been acknowledged. Its purifying and refreshing properties 
have obtained the patronage of Royalty and the elite of the 
aristocracy throughout Europe. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per 


bottle. Sold by A. Rowtano and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden. 
O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINES —DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARA- 


BICA FOOD, an effectual remedy (without medicine or ex 

pense, as it saves other more costly food) for nervous, sto- 
machic, intestinal, liver, and bilious complaints, and ali their 
ruinous consequences, dyspepsia, (or indigestion,) habitual 
constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, distension, flatu- 
lency, nerveus headaches, noises in the head and ears, dropsy, 
asthma, consumption, scrofula, eruptions of the skin, sick- 
ness at the stomach during pregnancy, at sea, and under all 
circumstances, &c. 

ASSES. 
From Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. Professor of Chemis- 
try and Analytical Chemist. 
“ London, 24, Blooms»ury Square, 8th June 1849 

“Thereby certify, that having examined Du Barry’s Reva- 
lenta Arabica, I find it to be a pure vegetable farina, per- 
easily digestible, likely to promote a 
healthy ac:ion of the stomach and bowels, and thereby to 
counteract dyspepsia, orcas donated and their nervous conse- 
quences 

“ ANDREW Ure, M. D. F.R.8. &c. Analytical Chemist.” 
From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. 
“ Dromana, Cappoquin, County Waterford, 
15th Feb. 1849. 

“ Gentlemen—I have derived much benefit from the use of 

the Revalenta Food. Sroart pe Dectes.” 
“ 4, Park Walk, Little Chelsea, London, 2d Oct. 1848. 

“ Twenty-seven yea s’ 
moved by your excellent Revalenta Arabica Food in six weeks’ 
time, Parker D. Binouam, Capt. Royal Navy.” 

Similar expressions of gratitude from William Hunt, Esq 
Barrister at-law, King’s Coll ge, Cambridge ; James Shor- 
land, Esq. late Surge on 96th Reg giment, Reading, Berks; and 
5,000 other correspondents. 

At ’s. 9d.; in tins, 4s. 6d.; 4 1b. at Ils, 101b. at 22s.; super- 
refined quality, ib., 3s.; 4 1b., 228.; 8 Ib. and 101b. canisters 
forwarded by Du Harry and Co., on receipt of post-office 
orders, carriage free to any town or railroad station connected 
by rail with London. 

Do Barry and Co., 127, New Bond Street, London. Agents, 
London : Hedges and Butler, and Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 
Purveyors to her Majesty the Queen; Barclay, Edwards, 
Sutton, Newbery ; Abbiss, 6", Gracechurch Street ; Skelton, 


| of Water. 


dyspepsia has been effectually re- 


49, Bishopsgate Street Within ; Butier and Harding, 4,Cheap- | 


side ; Moore, 109, Strand ; and all chemists, tea-dealers, gro- 
cers, booksellers, &c. In Edinburgh, Raimes and Co.; in 
Dublin, Bewley, Fisher, and Co. 


N EXTRAORDINARY CURE of an UL- 
CERATED LEG by HOLLOWAY's OINTMENT and 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Eastwood, of No. 4, 
| Street, Hull, to Professor Holloway. Sir—For two 
years I was grievously afflicted with a bad leg, which was full 
of ulcers: I applied to several doctors, and took their reme 

dives, but without the least good; at length, happily for me, I 
procured some of your ointment and p Ils from Mrs. Noble, of 
this town, which had the effect of curing my leg in a brief 
space of time; in gratitude fr which I make this case known 
in the hope that others may derive benefit by adopting a 
similar course. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor 
Hotvowav's Establishment, 244 ,Strand , London. 











| Upper Part of the Silurian System. 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
1 


UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLUXEX, 
(Next Wednesday.) 
CONTENTs : 
. Tlerschel’s Astronomical Observations 
Beattie's Life of Thomas Campbell. 
Chess. 
Scottish Abbeys and Cathedrals. 
Law of Marriage—Mr. Wortley’s Bill. 
Lyell’s Second Visit to the United States. 
. Austria and Central Italy. 
Democracy. 
A SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES, 
Ry Sir Cuagies LYE, F.R.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. 183, 


LIVES OF THE L INDSAYS; or a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawford and Balearres. By Lord Linpsay, 
3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

ANTHOLOGIA POL YOLOTTA; or a Selection of 
Versions, in Various Languages, chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By Rev. —— WELLESLEY, D.D. 8vo. L5g, 
or quarto, 42s. 

A PHYSICIAN'S IIOLY DAY; ; or a Month in Switzer- 
land. By Joun Forses, M.D. With Illustrations. Post 
8vo. 12s. 

A MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY, prepared 
for the Use of H.M. Navy, and Travellers in general, 
Edited by Sir J. F. W. Herscner, Bart. Wood-cuts, &, 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK FOR LONDON, Past and Present, 
By Perer CUNNINGHAM. 2 Vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


at the Cape. 


PADM Rw 


THE ROCKS AND RIVERS OF SCOTL AND. By 
Post 8vo. (Just ready.) 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
10. 


By Mrs. SomeRrviLus. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s, 


A NAVAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 
LIVING OFFICERS; with Details of their Services, 
By W. R. O'Byrne. Royal 8vo. 42s. (On Thursday) 

il 


LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO. By Rev. G. R. 
Gue1e, Author of the * Story of the Battle of Waterloo.” 
Post 8vo. fis. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


“MESSKS. BLACKWOOD’S PERIODIC ALS 
FOR JULY. 


| LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCV. for Jury. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


Dies Boreales. No. 11.—Christopher under Canvass, 
The Island of Sardinia. 
The Caxtons—Part XIV. 
The Game-laws in Scotland. 
Dominique. 
Pestalozziana 
The Crowning of the Column, and Crushing of the 
Pedestal. 
Postscript 1. 
HE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. Part 
XXV. Price 3s. 


1. 

OHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS, 

Reduced from the Edition in Imperial Folio. 

Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 3s 6d. each. 

Part IV. for Jury, contains : 

Physical Chart of the Indian Ocean, 

Pacific Ocean, 
pp. 35—40. 


Plate VII. 
Plate VIII. 
Letterpress, liyarography, 


HE BARONIAL oni ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAND. 

Part XXVIII. contains: Tantallon Castle, exterior— 
Do. Court-Yard—Do, from the Sea— Kilwinning Abbey 
—The Lady Chapel of Glasgow Cathedral. 

Price, in medium 4to. 2s. 6d. 
5, George Street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster 
Row, London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Price 7s. 6d. No. XCIII. (for Jury) of 


oe EDINBURGH NEW 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Conducted by Professor J aMEson. 
CONTENTS : 
. Life and Writings of Berzelius. By M. P. Louyet. 


Hi On the Relations of Trap-Rocks with the Ores of 
Copper and Iron. 

3. On an Equation between the Temperature and the 
Maximum Elasticity of Steam and other Vapcurs. By 
W. J. Macquorn Rankine, Civil Engineer. 

4. On the Claims to the Discovery of the Composition 
By John Davy, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 

5. On the Acid Springs and Gypsum Deposits of the 
By T. 8. Hant, of 
the Geological Survey of Canada. 

6. An Account of Two Indian Aerolites, and a Mass 
of Meteoric Iron. By Professor Herbert Giraud, M.D. 

7. M. Alcide D’Orbigny on Living and Fossil Molluscs. 

8. On the Geology of the German Tyrol. By Professor 
Favre of Geneva. 

9. On the Colour of Water. By Professor Bunsen. 

10. Geological Changes from Alteration of the Earth’s 
Axis of Rotation. 

11. On the Downward Progress of the Glaciers of the 
Alps. By Ed. Collomb. 

12. On Trees cleft by Electrical Storms. By Ch. Mar- 
tins, 

13. The Carboniferous Fauna of America compared 


wi. atof Europe. By Ed. De Verneuil. 

14. F ora of the Silurian system, &c. 

15. On a New Species of Manna from New South 
Wales. By Thomas Anderson, M.D. F.K.S.E. 

16. Statistics of Nutmegs. 

17. Account of a Craniological Coll By Dr. 8. 





G. Morton. 

18. On the Aurora Borealis. By William Sturgeon, 
Esq. late Editor of the “ Annals of Electricity,” &c. 
19. Oceanic Infusoria, Living and Fossil. 

20. On Grooved and Siriated Rocks in the Middle 
Region of Scotland. By Charles Maclaren, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
21. On a Simple Form of Rain-Gauge. By John 
Fieming, D.D. &c. 

22. New Adamuantine Mineral from Brazil. 

23. Notice of Plants which have recently flowered in 
the Royal Botanic Garden. By Professor Balfour. 

24. Scientific Intelligence, List of Patents, Notices of 
New Publicatio :-, &c 
A. and C, BLacx, eéinburgh Lowemay and Co, London, 
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Now ready, 
HE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. Cl. and LXXXYI. 
Jury. CONTENTS : 

1. Poems of Alfred Tennyson. 

2. Ancient Assyria. 

3. Literature of the Middle Ages. 

4. Botany. 
5. Earthquakes in New Zealand. 
6. Freehold Assurance and Colonization. 
7. Hungary. 

8. France under Louis Napoleon. 

Foreign Literature—Alpen Reisen, von T. G. Kohl— 
Imagina Unruh, von Karl Gutzkoff—Etudes sur la Rus- 
ge, par le Baron de Harlhausen—Sidonia von Bork, die 
Kios:er-hexe—La Revue Comique. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 

G. Luxrorp, 1, Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. 


RAS ER’S MAGAZINE, 
for JuLy. Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. CONTAINS : 
1. North Devon. 7. The Fine Arts Exhi- 


Che Late Har tu Endia. 
This day is published, in | vol. smal! 8vo, price 6s, 
LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A SUBALTERN, 


DURING THE CAMPAIGN IN THE PUNJAUB, 1848-1849. 


Wri.iaM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In 4to. price 3/. 3s. with 117 Wood-cuts, and 33 Engravings on Steel, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SKERRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE, 


WITH NOTES ON THE ILLUMINATION OF LIGHTHOUSES. 
By Aan STevenson, LL.B, F.R.S.E. M.1.C.E. Engineer to the Northern Lighthouse Board. 
Apa and Caartes Biack, Edinburgh; Loneman and Co. London. 





7 MAN IN THE MOON, Published 


| appear on SaTURDAY NEXT, July 7, profusely Llustrated 


2. The Peace Campaigns hitions of 1849. 
of Ensign Faunce.| 8. Reminiscences of the 
Part IV. * Overland Trip.” 

3. A Chapter on Balloons. | 9. Tacitus the Historian. | 


4. A Fire in the Back- | 10. Queen's College, Lon- 
woods. don. 
5. The Adventures of] 11. Railways. No. II 
Prince Rupert. 12. Current History. 
6. Matrimony. Part III. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
- Price 2s. 6d. ; by 7 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for JULY 1849, ConTENTS : 


1. Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

2. Wicked Women. Catherine de Medicis. 

3. Life in the Army. 

4. Virgin Victims. Iphigenia—Jephtha's Daughter. 
5. The late Professor Butler. 

6. Ceylon and the Cingalese. With an Illustration. 
7. The Opium Clipper—An After-dinner Yarn. 

8. Levinge's Traveller in the East. 

9. Dublin: a Poem. 
10. Sonnets. By Aubrey de Vere. 
1). Church Reform. 


Dublin: James M‘GuiasuHan, 21, D’Olier Street. Wa. S. 
Ozer & Co. 147, Strand, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


IS Royal Highness Prince ALBERT having 
awarded his Gold Medal to Mr. Leon for the best 
paper on Improvements in the Cultivation and Manu- 
facture of Sugar, the same is published in the COLO- 
NIAL MAGAZINE and EAST INDIA REVIEW of 
Tuis Day, together with—2. Coffee Planting in Brazil— 
8. Railways in India—4. Infant Settlement of Labuan-- 
5. Scenes in New Zealand—6. Transportation and Con- 
vict Colonies—7. Imperial and Colonial Policy—8. Sir 
W. Molesworth’s Motion—9. Monetary Intelligence— 
10. Reviews, &.—London: Joun Mortimer, J5, Beau- 
fort Buildings ; and all Booksellers. 


Price 2s. 6d. the July Number of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
CONTAINS: 

The Note-Book of a Coroner’s Clerk. 
“* Experiences of a Gaol Chaplain.” With an Illustra- 
tion. XXII. The Victim of Appearances. 

The Cali ~ 's Danghter. An Adventure In Modern Dag- 
dad. By the Author of “ Muckle-mouthed Meg.” 

Cleomenes the Greek. A Tale of the Christian Persecu- 
tion under Dioclesian. By Dinah Maria Muloch. 

Wayside Pictures, through France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. IV. The Constitution and the King—V. The 
Glove of Flanders—VI. The Beguin—VII. Courtrai— 
VIIL. Waterloo. 

What Strikes an American in England. 
liam Kirkland. 

The Kye Lanes and Downs of England, with Turf Scenes 
and Characters. By Sylvanus. 

Para: or Scenes and Adventures on the Banks of the 
Amazon. By I. E. Warren. 

Memoirs of Chateaubriand. Written by Himself. 

Boulogne en route to Paris. By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 

Lord Bacon in Adversity and Retirement. His Death 
By Chirurgus. 

Reminiscence of Madame Recamier 

Literature of the Month—Warburton’s Memoirs of Prince 
Rupert and the Cavaliers, &c. &c. 

Ricuarp BENTLEY, New lLurlington Street. 


TUE ART- JOURNAL. 
which illustrate the Jury Number of the 
JOURNAL consist of the following 

1, “ Bathers Surprised by a Swan.” Engraved on 

Steel, after W. Etty, R.A. in the Vernon Gallery. 

. “ Interior of Burgos Cathedral.” Engraved on Steel, 
after D. Roberts, R.A. in the Vernon Gallery. 

“ Dutch Boats ina Ca'm.” Engraved on Steel, after 

E. W Cooke, in the Vernon Gallery. 

. “The Willowy Brook.” Engraved on Wood, 

a Drawing by F. W. Hulme. 

. “ The Silk-Mercer.” Engraved on Wood, from a 
Drawing by J. Gilbert. 

With upwards of thirty Wood-cuts of various subjects, 
illustrating * The Works of Thorvaldsen”; *“* Mediwval 
Art,” by H. Shaw, F.A.S. ; “* Edgworthstown,—the House 
and Library”; “Seat of the late Robert Vernon, Esq. 
and Church of Ardington”; * Original Designs,” &c. 

GerorGE VirtTUE and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 
a a VERNON GALLERY.—The Series 
of Engravings from this noble Gallery of British Art, 
containing the best works of the famous British Painters, 
has now reached to sixteen, in the ART-JOURNAL. 

These pictures have been engraved by the must emi- 
nent british Engravers; and the engravings have, for 
the most part, received the cordial approval of the seve- 
Tal painters. It is, unquestionably, a sign of the age not 
to be mistaken, when prints so large in size and so ad@- 
Mirabie in execution are supplied to the public at a cost 
of Tenpence each. It is not too much to say that a few 
years ago the charge could not have been less than as 
Many shillings. 

THE SEVEN PARTS containing this number of En- 
Bravings trom the finest pictures of the British School, 
collected in the VERNON GALLERY, and published in 
the ART-JOURNAL, may be obtained by order of any 
Bookseller in London or the Provinces. 

The ART-JOURNAL also contains in each monthly 
pa::, Le-iwes the two steel engravings of the VERNON 


Ry the Author of 


By Mrs. Wil- 


The Engravings 


2 
3. 
4 
5 


GALLERY, one engraving on steel of a famious work 
in Sculpture, and between thirty and forty engravings 
On woud.— Groner Virtue and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


by Hine and others. Price -Three-halfpence. Edited by 
the Brothers Brough; and containing contributions 
from Shirley Brooks, Angus B. Beach, John Oxenford, 
Alfred Crowgquill, Stirling Coyne, and other Popular 
Writers. 

The Fifth Volume of THE MAN IN THE MOON is 
now ready. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Office, 9, Crane Court, Fleet Street. 


On the 12th of Jaly 
MHE COTTAGE GARDENER will be En Fi 
LARGED to SIXTEEN PAGES without increase 


| of price. 


It forms the largest and cheapest periodical devoted 


| exclusively to Gardening. 


A Series of Articles on STOVE 
the best Gardeners of England, has now been added. 


Published every Thursday, price 2d.; stamped 3d.; 
also in Monthly Parts. r 

j London: Wa. S. Orr and Co. 147, Strand. 
jue QUARTERLY EDUCATIONAL 
j MAGAZINE, and RECORD of the HOME and 
| COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. No. 7, July 1849, 
| Is. 6a CONTENTS : : 
| Memoir of Bernhard Overberg, Director of the Theolo- 


gical Seminary, and Teacher of the Normal School in 
Munster. 

Juvenile Depravity. 

Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
1847-48, Vol. Ll 

Present Aspects of Popular Education. 

Mixed Schools. 

Lessons on the Parables, No. IT. 

Course of Drawing, chiefly for the Cultivation of Taste 
and Invention, on the Principles of Pestalozzi—con- 
tinued, 


Education, 


| Pestalozzian Exercises in Language for Young Children 


— continued. 
Helps for Lessons on Natural History—Trees ; The Oak. 
Correspondence— Education in the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts, 
Reviews. 


| Record of the Home and Colonial School Society 


C 


| sewed, 


| with a plan for binding the 


Te JOURNAL 


ART- | _ 


from | 





| double volume, 


The First Volume for 1848, pp. 392, cloth, 5s. 
Samp on Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


On July 1, 

REISSUE OF KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. 

AMTAL AND LABOUR; including the 
RESULTS of MACHINERY ; and 

A VOLUME OF VARIETIES. By C. Kwyieat, ina 
price 2s. sewed, 2s. 6d. cloth. Also, 
ISTORICAL PARALLELS, By A. T. 

MALKIN, A.M. In a treble volume, price 2s. sewed, 
8d. cloth. 
ABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY OF 
BRITISH WORTHIES. Vols. 9 and 10, in a double 
volume, with 12 Steel Engravings and Memoirs, price 2s. 
2s. 6d. cloth. To be completed in 6 double vo- 
lumes. With 72 Portraits on Steel. 

Catalogues of the Series can be had of the Publisher, 
omplete set in double and 
treble volumes, according to the subjects. 


| 


3s 


No. 7, price 5s. continued Quarterly, 

OF SACKED LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by Jonw Kirro, D.D. F.S.A. 
Prospectuses, containing a list of contributors, and the 
contents of the first Six Numbers, may be had of all Book- 

sellers 
©, Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 
CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET STREET, 
will publish for Juty }, 1849, 


I. 
7a NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SELECT 

LITERATURE. Part VI. price ls. STUDIES OF 
SHAKSPERE. By Cuarites Kntont. This Part com- 
pletes the Volume, which may be had in cloth boards, 
with a Frontispiece of Miniature Portraits, engraved on 
Steel, price 7s. 6d. 


i. 
FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a Pictorial 
History. By Grorce Lone, Esq. A.M. Part XV. with 
a Portrait of Fox, and Engravings on Wood. Price ls. 


1. 

THE LAND WE LIVE IN. Part XXIV 
containing THe Hosiery District, with Nine 
cuts, and an Engraving on Steel of NoTTrincuam, 


price Is. 
Wood- 


Iv. 
NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA, 


THE Part XXX. 
price Is. 
v. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE, By Miss Martineau. Part VLI. 


Second Half, price 2s, 


On the Ist of August, price One Shilling, 
HE LAND WE LIVE IN. Part XXV. 
CORK and KILLARNEY ; with a Map of the South 
ot Ireland. 

“* Beautiful as Continental scenery may be, there are 
points in L[reland which may stand competitivun with the 
show districts of any other country. . . . Tourists can be 
transported from London to Kiflarmey and back for 6/. in 
the first-class, und 4/. in the secend-class. We would 
hope, if this scheme of the sammer excursion to Killar- 
ney and the Cove of Cork should answer, that it would 
generate a taste for similar excursions in years to come. 
Great good to Lreland would arise from a litue friction 
between the two tslands.”— Times, Jane 15. 

CHARLES Kwreu®, 90, Fleet Street. 


PLANTS, by one of 


Weekly.—The First Number of the new issue will | 


| 








EVERY LADY HER OWN GARDENER. 
Seventh Edition, with an a and Wood-cuts, 
foolscap 8Vv 
NSTRUCTIONS LN GARDE NING FOR 
LADIES. With a Calendar of Operations, and Di- 
rections for Every Month in the Year. By Mrs. Loupom. 
Also, by the same Authoress, with Wood-cats, foap. 
Sve. as. 

A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE NATU- 
RAL SYSTEM AND CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS, 
Joun Murray, Albemarie Street. 

MK. ALBERT SMITH’s NEW WORK. 
This day, with a Portrait of the Author and Three Ilus- 
trations by John Leech, Part 1. price 1s. of 
TRUGGLES and ADVENTURES of 
‘ CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE at HOME and 


ABROAD. By ALBERT Sarre, Author of “ The Pottle- 
ton Legacy,” &c. (To be completed fn Twelve Nam- 
bers.) Also, 


BETTER REGULATION of COURT- 
forming No. 3 of “ The So- 
illustrated by Henning. 


ACT for the 
SHIP and MATRIMONY: 
cial Parliamem.” Profusely 
Price 3d. 

D. Boave, Fleet Street; and sold Everyw here. 
PERIODICALS FOR JULY. 
pue JOURNAL of DESIGN, No. 5, 1s. Con- 


aining numerous Fabric Patterns and Engravings. 


ROLAND CASHEL. By Cuaries Lever. No. 15, 
ls. Illustrated by Patz. 
WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. Cheap 


Edition, Part 31, 7d. 

WORKS OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart. Cheap Edition, Part 23, 7d. 

THE FLORIST, No. 19, ls. With a coloured Tilus- 
tration, and Wood-cuis. 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, No. 343, 3s. 6d. 
Edited by W. Hangison Atnsworts, Esq. 

ALNSWORTH’'S MAGAZINE, No. 90, 2s. 6d. 


London: CuaPpMaN and HaLL, 186, Strand. 
New Burlington Street, June 2. 
R. B E N 


HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


1. 
NEW TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
In royal 8vo. with Maps and Twenty-eight Plates, 
neatly bound, — 1 
NARRATIVE OF 
7 xP LORING EXPEDITION TO THE 
BE DEAD SEA AND THE RIVEK JORDAN. 
Undertaken by Order of the United States Government 
in 1848. By Capt. Lyncu, U.S.N. Commander of the 
Expedition. 


nl. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR OF “ ~~~ aa 
With Portraits, in two vols. 8vo. 28s. bow 


THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 
By the — - “ Hochelaga.” 
COMPANION To WHITESIDE'’S 
“ITALY = THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 
st SVO. price 12s. bound, 
 ICISSITUDES of the ETERNAL CITY. 


By James Warresipe, Esq. Q.C. A.M. M R.1.A. &e, 
Author of “ Italy in the Nineteenth Century.” 


UNIFORM WITH MR. PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS. 
re LIBERTY OF ROME; a History. 
With an Account of the Liberty of Ancient Nations... 
By Samvusi Euiot, Esq. 
v 
a WHERE THE TEMPTER HAS 
h TRIUMPHED. By the Author of “ The Gaol 


Chaplain.” 
Kicuagp Bent ey, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


NEW AND RECENT sy 


In a neat volume 8vo. bound, price 10s. 6d. 


Published by Joun Cuarpman, 142, Strand, 
is day is a 
OPULAR C CHRISTI ANITY: ITS TRAN- 


SITION STATE & PROBABLE DEVELOPMENT, 
By Faepeaice J. Foxton, A.B. formerly of Pembroke 
College, Oxtord, and Perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior and 
Docklow, Herefordshire. bm Sv». cloth. Price 6s. 


TUE NEMESIS of PAITH. Second Edition. 
By J. A. Faovpr, M.A. Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. With Preface by the Author. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


And, 
HE LIFE of JEAN PAUL F. RICHTER, 


Second Edition, compiled from various Sources; 





together with bis Autobiography. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. E. B. Les. One vol. post Sve. cloth, 
with Portrait of Jean Paul. Price 7s. 6d. 


Just published, 
T= SOUL, HER SOKROWS, and HER 
ASPIRATIONS. An Essay towards the Natural 
History of the Soul, asthe Basis of Theology. By Faawcrs 
Wiuttam Newman, formerly Fellow of Baliol C 
Oxford. Post 8vo. cloth, price és. 
CONTESTS : 
1. Sense of the Lntinive without as. 
2. Sense of Sin. 
3. Sense of personal Relation to God. 
4. Progress of the Spirit. 
5. Hopes wee Future Life. 
6. Pro 





La 


aa en 442, Strand. 
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TO TOURISTS. 
BLACKS GUIDE-BOOKS 


AND TRAVELLING MAPS. 
New Editions. 








* We have looked carefully the volumes. 
are i wei the i are accurate, and 
remarkably nsive. We have seldom ex- 
books better ‘edited.’ .... A , this series 
works is of immense vatue to tourists. Art: Union, 
« They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every 
person about to undertake a journey of 
— either in England and Wales or and.” —Jobn 


, y 

LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST AND 
ROAD-BOOK of ENGLAND and WALES; con- 
taining a General Travelling Map, with the Roads and 
Railways distinctly laid down; besides Sections of the 
More important Districts on an enlarged scale, and En- 
raved Charts of and Interesting Lo- 
ar In a closely-printed and portable volume. Price 


“A carefully ya ean prettily illustrated, with 
useful — Athenee 

“ The Gharacterlotion a * Black’s Picturesque Tourist 
of England and Wales’ arc, a most compact and handy 
form, a more modern style of letterpress. getting up, and 
illustration, with a very moderate price.” —Spectator. 

“A decided improvement upon the old Road. Book.” — 
John Bull, 


LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST of 
SCOTLAND; containing an accurate Travelling 
Map; 25 Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and In- 
teresting Localities, (including V’lans of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow); numerous Views of the Scenery, on Wood 
and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. Seventh Edition, 
eorrected and improved, with a List of the principal 
bg and Inns. In a handsome portable volume. Price 





“A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged 
Guide-book. We have been furnished with an incidental 
proof of the remarkable accuracy of the charts and de- 
scriptions, in the personal testimony of a pedestrian, who 
has traversed a consi‘cradle space book in hand.”— 
Spectator. 


LACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE to the 
ENGLISH LAKES. Including an Essay on the 
of the District, by Jonny Pui.wirs, F.R.S. G.L. 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. With a 
Toinutely accurate Map, by W. HuGcnes; Charts of the 
Lakes, Views of the Scenery, and an ample Itinerary of 
all the Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down. 
Third Edition. In a neat pocket volume. Price 5s. 

“ This Guide to the Lakes has been compiled upon the 
same elaborate plan, (as the “ Picturesque Tourist of 
Scptiand,”) _— by the same resolution to spare no 
cost or trouble to achieve a successful result. It needs 
no higher commendation. It is a picturesque guide in 

‘¥ sense—its descriptions are charmingly wittion —tts 

telligence is ample ond m mie end ito MiUsTFAUCNS a! 

aduirable specimens of —iifias. 


Biter: ECONOMICAL TOURIST of 


SCOTLAND ; containing an accurate Travelling 

ap and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of all the 
Remarkable Objects along the several roads, with Four 
Engraved Charts of those localities which possess pecu- 
Har Historical or Picturesque interest. Fourth Edition, 
d. In a neat closely-printed vo- 





lume. Price 3s. 6d. 

“ A work most carefully and elaborately compiled, con- 
taining the greatest possible amount of information in 
the possible space. —Scotsman. 


LACK’S GUIDE THROUGH EDIN- 

BURGH. Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. And 

IDE THROUGH GLASGOW, Third Edition. Price 

2s. With Maps and Views, and Descriptions of the En- 
wi 


rons. 
*,* Both these works are compiled for the special use 
of strangers; their contents being arranged in distinct 
walks, indicated by different colours on the maps of the 
respective cities. The tourist is thus enabled to traverse 
growed without any further assistance, and to visit 
that ig worth seeing in both cities in a very short time. 


LACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY TRA- 
VELLING MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 

from the Maps of the Ordnance Sur- 

‘veys, and beautifully engraved by SipNey Hatt; with 
all the Roads, Railroads, and other Topographical infor- 
mation required by the Tourist or Traveller on business. 
by A ” inches by 22j. Ina neat portable case, price 


mad “4 executed map of England and Wales, 
which, after careful observation and reference, we can 
peer ay as being among the most correct ever issued.” 
A Sm ALLER Mar. 1 Price 2s. 6d. 
LACK’S ROAD | AND RAILWAY TRA- 
VELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, carefully con- 
structed from the best Authorities ; with all the Roads 
and Kailroads accurately laid down. Size, 32 inches by 
22}. In a neat portable case, price 4s. td. 
»* From the care bestowed on the construction of the 
2 map, and the means which have been used to cor- 
rect the original drawings, by reference to individuals 
conversant with the topography of their respective local- 
ities, the publishers are satisfied that it will be found the 
most accurate and beautiful map of Scotland extant. 
A SMALLER MAP. Price 2s. 6d 


LACK'S COUNTY MAPS of SCOTLAND, 
Printed on Patent Cloth Paper, neatly done up in 
clo.a Caves, Giit-lettered and Coloured. Containing all 
the Roads, Railways, Canals, Country Seats, Towns, 
Villages, Fishing Streams, Rivers, Lakes, and Places of 
Historical and Legendary Note. Price ls. each, except- 
ing Argyle and Bute, Perth, Inverness and Western 
‘siands, which being Double Maps are |s. 6d. each. 


A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 











NEW WORKS. 


Mr. H. TWINING On the PHILO- 
SOPHY of PAINTING. Imperial 8vo. Plates, &c. 21s. 


Bishop THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. New Edition, revised. Vol. V. 8vo. 12s. 


ENGLISH MELODIES. By Cuar.es 
Swain, Author of “ The Mind,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Iv. 


Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in 
ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Mr. STANLEY’S TREATISE on DIS- 


EASES of the BONES. 8vo. 10s. 6d.; Atlas of Plates, 
31s. 6d 


vi. 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE. 
BOOK. Edited by the Rev. Joann Woop Wanter. First 
Series. Square crown 8vo. medallion Portrait. 18s. 
vil. 


Mr. J. SCOFFERN On the MAN 
FACTURE of SUGAR, Chemically Considered. 
Illustrations. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


With 


vitt. 


Prof. SCHLEIDEN’S SCIENTIFIC 
BOTANY. Translated by Dr. E. LANKESTER. With 
Plates and Wood Engravings. 8vo. 2ls. 


Ix. 
Mr. W. TYRONE POWER’S PEN 


PENCIL SKETCHES in NEW ZEALAND. With Plates 
and Wood-cuts, Post 8vo. 12s. 


Mr. C. MAITLAND on the APOS- 
TLES’ SCHOOL of PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION. 
8vo. 12s, 

xt. 
M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 
New Edition (1849.) 2 vols. 8vo. 
Maps, 4/. 


Mr. 
CAL DICTIONARY. 


xir. 
The Rev. B. G. JOHNS’S SKETCH of 
the ILISGTORY of the JEWS. i2imv. Map, ls. Od. 
xt. 


Sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL’s OUT- 
LINES of ASTRONOMY. Plates and Wood-cuts. =~ 


xiv. 


ROME. A TOUR of MANY DAYS. 


By Sir Geonce Heap. 3 vols. 8vo. 


xv. 


Mr. A. J. DOWNING’S TREATISE 
on LANDSCAPE GARDENING. Numerous Wood- 
cuts, 8vo. 18s. 

xvr. 


FIRST HISTORY of 


Feap. 
vo. 4s. 


The CHILD’S 
ROME. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 
8 


xXvil. 


TEMPORAL BENEFITS 
By R. Bra- 


The 
of CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLIFIED. 
KEY. 8vo. . 

xvut. 


The ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE 
on the STEAM-ENGINE. Edited by Joun Bourne, 
C.E. Plates and Wood-cuts. New Edition. 4to. 27s. 

xIx. 
Nearly ready. 

The Rev. W. J. WOODCOCK’S 
SCRIPTURE LANDS; or a Visit to the Scenes of the 
Bible. Post 8vo. with 4 Illustrations. 

xx. 
Nearly ready. 

The STUD, for PRACTICAL PUR- 
POSES and PRACTICAL MEN. By Hagry Higover. 
Feap. 8vo. with 2 Illustrations. 

xxl. 
Nearly ready. 

The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S COPIOUS 
LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, augmented from Dr. 
Faeunp’s new German Work. Small 4to. 

xXxII. 
Nearly ready. 

The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 

CLXXXL 





London: LonemMan, Brows, GREEN, and 
LonGMaAns. 





ey 
DINBURGH . REVIEW, No. CLXXXI 
will be published early in Sour. —ADVERTISE- 
MENTS and BILLS intended for insertion are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 
__London: LONGMAN and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 


FARIA =EDGEWORTH. — THE ART- 
JOURNAL for July will contain MEMORIES 

OF MARIA EDGEWORTH, by Mrs. 8.C. Hatt. With 
engravings of Edgeworthstown, and the Library at 
Edgeworthstown. — VIRTUE and Co. 25, Paternoster Row, 


ARIS EXPOSITION of DECORA TIVE 
MANUFACTURES.—In addition to the usual Re. 
view of New Patterns in the English markets, the JOUR. 
NAL of DESIGN, No. 5, gives full Notices of the best 
articles now exhibited in Paris, with many Illustrations, 
London : CuarMan and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


"Published this day, ina handsome volume, fep. 8vo. cl. 
4 ha SANCTUARY; Its Lessons and Its 
Worship. By Munao. Porton, Esq. F.R.S._E. 
WittiaM OLipuant and Sons. London: 

HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Just published, Second Baition, 
Dedicated to Lord Frederick Fitzclarence 

OEMS. By CAROLINE GIFFORD 
LETHE RIDGE. Foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. 

London: W. W. Rostnson, 69, Fleet Street. 
Second Editivn, just ready, price 5s. : 
HE OVERLAND GUIDE-BOOK ; a com- 
plete Vade Mecum for - Overland Traveller. By 

Captain James Barses, H.C.S. 


Edinburgh : 


London: Wa. H, ALLEN and Co. 7. Leadenhall Street. 
day, 96 pp. price Is. 
AUPE RISM: Is it the Effect of a Law of 


Nature, or of Haman Laws and Customs which are 
in Opposition to Nature ? 
“* Salus Populi Suprema Lex ” 
Errincuam WItson, I1, Royal —_ 


This day is published, 8vo. price 
HE COURT-MARTIAL HELD ON CAPT. 
DOUGLAS of the SIXTEENTH. The Defence 
conducted by Samvuet WARREN, Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-ate 
law.— Wa. Bennine and Co, 43, Fleet Street; and Wa. 
3LaCKWOop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. To be 
had of all Booksellers. 
CHAMBERS’S INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAIN- 
ING LIBRARY. 
Now omnes in three volumes, feap. - 7 Ts. 6d. 
h boards, or in six parts, p 
hae F RENCH REVOLUTIONS, oll 1789 
to 1849. By T. W. Repueap. 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Cuampers. London: Wa. S, 
Oxg and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
This day is published, the Third Number, price |s. of 
] AVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, 
of BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By Caartes 
Dickens. With Illustrations by Hastor K. Browne, 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
Brapsvuky and Evans, Il, Bouverie Street. 


NEW WORK BY TUB AUrTuOR OF ~ VANITY 

FAIR.” —This day will be sr. price ls. (to be 
pleted in 20 Numbers,) No. 

P E N D E N N I 8 

By W. M. Tuacxeray, Author of “ The Great Hog- 

&c. With Illustrations on Steel 


London : 








garty Diamond,” &c. 
and Wood by the Author. 
Bsapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 

Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
QERMONS, S, by tle late Rev. Joun Hamit- 
\J Ton Forsytn, M.A. Curate of Weston Super Mare, 
Somerset; and afterwards Minister of Dowry Chapel, 
Clifton. With a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. 
Epwarp Witson, M.A. Vicar of Nocton, Lincolnshire 
With a Portrait-—London: J. Hatcnarp and Son, 187, 

Piccadilly ; and all ksellers. 


THE ANEROID BAROMETER. 
Just published, price Is. 6d. 
FEW REMARKS upon the CONSTRUC- 
TION and PRINCIPLES of ACTION of the ANE- 
ROID BAROMETER; a newly-invented instrument. 
With Observations upon and Use of the Barometer, De- 
fence of the Torricellian Tube, &c. By Cuaries Frop- 
suaM, Chronometer maker, ARNOLD's, 84, Strand, corner 
of Cecil Street. 
This day is published, price 2s by post ost 23. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF LiFe; or How to 
Live and What to Live for: with ample rules for 
diet, regimen, and self-management, together with in- 
structions for securing health, longevity, and that sterling 
state of happiness only attainable through the judicious 
observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
Kent and Ricuagps, 52, Paternoster Row; Mann, 39, 
Cornhill; Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford Street. 


CAPTAIN CLARIDGE'’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 5s. i 

ae ae a Complete and Familiar 

GUIDE to HYDROPATHY ; showing how Cold 
Water, Tepid Water, and Friction, may be applied with 
safety and success to most diseases to which the human 
frame is subject. From notes furnished to the Author by 
Priessnitz himself, during a recent residence of twelve 
months at Graefenburg. By Captain Craniper. 

JAMES MADDEN, Leadenhall Street. 


hliched 


HE CONWAY ond “BRITANNIA. TUBU- 
LAR BRIDGES. The Conway and Britannia Tu- 
bular Bridges, together with an ample Account of the 
Experiments which originated and developed the present 
form and cunstruction of these Bridges, with an Experi- 
mental Investigation on Hollow Beams constructed of 
wrought-iron. By WiLLtam ©, _., ~,C.E. Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings. vo. price 2/. 2s. 
London: Joun Weare, 59, liigh Holborn; Messrs. 
LONGMAN and Co. Patern: oster Row. 





<= m: Printed by Josera Ct aAyTon, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at "the office of Rosrer 
Pacmer and Joseru Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court in th 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of Londow; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josr en Crayton, at 9, Wel 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, ‘in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvunnar, 3th Jone 1849. 
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